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THE AFRO-ASIATIC (HAMITO-SEMITIC) PRESENT 


JOSEPH H. GREENBERG 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE FOLLOWING are the conclusions for which 
evidence will be presented in this study. (1) 
The Akkadian present had a geminated second 
consonant in the base form of the verb. (2) In 
Geez and other Ethiopian languages, and hence 
in proto-Ethiopic, the second consonant of the 
imperfect indicative, which corresponds seman- 
tically to the Akkadian present, likewise ‘was 
geminated. (3) This formation is also found in 
South Arabic, but because of the nature of the 
evidence, there can be no adequate proof of gemi- 
nation. (4) In the Canaanite of Tell el-Amarna 
a present with a geminate second consonant is 
found. (5) We must, therefore, assume that a 
present Qal with geminated second consonant 
existed in proto-Semitic. In the derived forms of 
the verb, the fundamental contrast was a present/i 
preterite as in Akkadian. (6) These Semitic 
forms are related to the “habitual” of Berber. 
(7) Related forms are also found in Bedauye, 
Somali, and other Cushitic languages. (8) There 
is some evidence for presents of this type in the 
Chad languages of Central Africa. (9) Hence, 
the Afro-Asiatic parent language likewise had a 
present contrasting with a preterit.’ 

The part of this thesis that concerns the equa- 
tion of the Ethiopian imperfect indicative and the 
Akkadian present is far from novel. This corre- 
spondence is so obvious that it is hardly strange 
that it has persisted among Semitists in spite of 
its “ official ” rejection as embodied, for example, 


*I consider the Afro-Asiatic (Hamito-Semitic) family 
to have five branches: (1) Ancient Egyptian, (2) Berber, 
(3) Cushite, (4) Semitic, (5) Chad. The term “ Hamitic ” 
implies that the non-Semitic branches of the family form 
some kind of unity as against Semitic, but of this there 
is no proof. The assumption of a “ Hamitic” family has 
led to many untenable speculations concerning African 
physical and cultural history. The continued use of 
“ Hamitic,” which does not designate any valid genetic 
linguistic entity, can only lead to confusion. Hence I 
have sought to introduce the term Afro-Asiatic, since 
this family is the only one which is spoken both in 
Africa and Asia. For the Chad family and an estimate 
of the role of the “ Hamitic theory” in African studies 
see J. H. Greenberg, Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology, 6 (1950), 47-63. 


1 


in Brockelmann’s standard Grundziige. What has 
not always been realized, even by proponents of 
this thesis, is the strength of the case for the 
gemination of the second radical. 

As far back as 1936, Goetze stated that the 
second root consonant of the Akkadian present is 
doubled. In spite of this, Akkadian grammars 
and Semitic comparative handbooks continue to 
treat this form as not geminated.* In the present 
study, therefore, certain evidence is presented to 
show the reality of gemination both in Akkadian 
and Ethiopic. The weight of emphasis, however, 
is on the equation of the Semitic present with the 
Berber habitual. This correspondence has been 
masked partly by the name “ habitual ” applied to 
this formation, partly by its treatment in Berber 
grammar as a derived form of the verb rather than 
as a tense (which it plainly is), and most of all 
because its variety of formations is not ordinarily 
presented in a clear manner. On examination 
these varieties reduce themselves to a few basic 
methods and the correspondence with the Cushite 
languages and with Semitic becomes apparent. 
The extra-Semitic evidence, then, leads to the ex- 
pectation that the present should exist as a tense 
in proto-Semitic and that its second consonant 
should be doubled in the base form. Thus there 
is agreement between the Semitic evidence treated 
inductively and the results obtained by an examina- 
tion of the languages related to Semitic. 

From the very beginning, unfortuately, certain 
irrelevancies have obscured the real issues. One is 
that of the relative priority of the Akkadian 
present and the Akkadian preterite. Proponents 
of the identification of the Ethiopian imperfect 
indicative and the Akkadian present, in positing 
these forms as proto-Semitic, sought to derive the 
Akkadian preterite (— West Semitic imperfect) 





2 Since as early as 1936, Goetze treated this form as 
geminate (JAOS, 56 [1936], 297-334) and has made an 
explicit statement to this effect (JAOS, 62 [1942], 4, 
fn. 43). In spite of this we find the conventional tran- 
scriptions in the most recent edition of Ungnad’s standard 
grammar (1950, ed. San Niccold) and in J. H. Kramer’s 
De Semietische Talen (Leiden, 1949), to mention two 
instances. 
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from the present by elision of the a which occurs 
before the geminated second consonent (igtV1 < 
igat(t) V1). Since it would be easier to carry out 
this derivation if gemination did not occur in the 
present, its existence was usually denied by those 
who took this point of view. Their opponents 
derived the present from the preterite by the oppo- 
site process of intercalation, or, as did Barth, 
followed by Brockelmann, through a transforma- 
tion of the perfect suffix conjugation into a prefix 
conjugation (i—gat(t) V1 < t+gatVI-). For this 
group of scholars, also, it was more convenient to 
deny the reality of gemination in the present. 
Speculation of this type is as fruitless and out- 
dated as the 19th-century discussions concerning 
the relative age of the noun and verb in Semitic. 
I shall maintain that proto-Semitic had both a 
preterite (— Akkadian preterite; Arabic, Aramaic, 
Hebrew imperfect; Ethiopian imperfect subjunc- 
tive) and a present (= Akkadian present, Ethio- 
pian imperfect indicative). 

The acceptance of the thesis that the Akkadian 
present and the Ethiopic imperfect indicative are 
related does not involve the espousal of a special 
relationship between the South Semitic and Akka- 
dian branches of Semitic. This proposition is 
otherwise so improbable that many have rejected 
the viewpoint presented here because it seemed to 
involve such an assumption. It is the very fact 
that two Semitic languages, geographically the 
most remote from each other, and otherwise with 
very little in common that is not demonstrably 
Semitic Gemeingut, share this particular forma- 
tion that adds cogency to the thesis that it is proto- 
Semitic. Likewise, the question of the relative 
degree of archaism of Arabic (which does not have 
this formation) and Akkadian (which does) is 
irrelevant. We do not start with a priori assump- 
tions regarding the relative degree of archaism of 
different Semitic languages, but proceed induc- 
tively with the evidence in each particular case. 
In the present instance, it will turn out that 
Akkadian has retained a formation lost in Arabic. 
There is also the feeling that gemination is charac- 
teristic of the intensive derived form of the verb 
(Pi‘el) and hence should not occur in the present 
of the base form. It would, of course, be logically 
neater if Semitic employed gemination in the verb 
in one type of formation only, but languages do 
not necessarily proceed in this fashion. As stated 
above, all these questions are essentially irrelevant 


to the problem discussed here. It is important to 
realize, however, that these considerations have 
played a role in the establishment of accepted 
Semitist doctrine on this question. 

The Akkadian verb, in its base form has a 
present (i-gatiV1, ta-qattVl, usually transcribed 
igd(t)tV1 3 m.s., tagd(t)tV1 3 f.s.). This tran- 
scription is meant to indicate that, whereas our 
texts frequently show geminate spellings, gemi- 
nation is not really present, but is an indication 
of stress on the second syllable as opposed to the 
supposed initial stress of the preterite iqgtV1. Some 
writers give the impression that these forms really 
were geminate, or were geminate perhaps in those 
instances where they are so written, but that this 
phenomenon is historically secondary and caused 
by stress. Thus Ryckmans writes “... la con- 
sonne simple est susceptible de redoublement lors- 
qu’elle est précédée d’une voyelle bréve accentuée: 
ipaéras ou ipdrras ‘il sépare’.”* Ungnad states: 
“Sekundir entsteht Doppelkonsonanz oft nach 
betontem kurzem Vokal: ibdllut aus ibdlut.”+* It 
is interesting to note that the grammar of Sayce, 
which was written before the period when the 
Semitists thought that gemination ought not to 
occur in the present Qal, has ysaccan, tasaccan, 
etc. It is sometimes assumed that the geminate 
writing of the present is not a regular feature of 
Akkadian orthography. Thus, Cantineau writes, 
“Le redoublement de la seconde consonne radicale 
manque dans une partie des examples et a des 
chances d’étre secondaire.” ® It is true, of course, 
that the gemination is sometimes not written, but 
this is also true of forms which are universally 
admitted to be geminated. The following table 
gives the results of a count in Akkadian texts of 
the relative frequency of geminate and non-gemi- 
nate spellings of the present base forms of the 
intensive derived form of the verb (Pi‘el) which 
are admitted by everyone to be truly geminate. 
Three documents of varied periods and geographi- 
cal provenience were examined.’ 


*G. Ryckmans, Grammaire assyrienne (Louvain, 1938), 
149. 

“A. Ungnad, Babylonisch-Assyrische Grammattk (Miin- 
chen, 1906), 11. 

5A. H. Sayce, An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative 
Purposes (London, 1872), 73. 

® Bulletin de la Société Linguistique de Paris 33 
(1933), 196. 

7 For Hammurabi, the glossary in J. Kohler and A. 
Ungnad, Hammurabis Gesetz (Leipzig, 1906), Vol. 2 was 
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It will be seen that in two of the three documents 
investigated, gemination in the present is actually 
more frequent than in the intensive, and that in 
all three cases well over a majority of the presents 
are written with gemination, reaching a high of 
94.9 in the case of the Assyrian laws. The official 
theory, thus, is obviously an ad hoc assumption to 
explain a form which, in accordance with certain 
preconceived ideas concerning proto-Semitic, should 
not occur in Akkadian. It is indeed strange that 
the Assyro-Babylonians should have indicated stress 
by geminate writing, and in just these forms! The 
only Semitic script which bothers to indicate stress 
is the Masoretic punctuation of the Bible, a system 
which indicates even such minutiae as non-pho- 
nemic vowel glides before laryngeals, etc., and 
which, moreover, has never been used as a general 
orthography for Hebrew. I believe that the con- 
clusion can hardly be avoided that the Akkadian 
present Qal really had a geminate second radical 
consonant. 

Geez, the extinct classical Ethiopic, while it 
cannot be directly identified with proto-Ethiopic, 
is the earliest attested form of Ethiopic Semitic 
speech and is in general closer to proto-Semitic 
than any existing Ethiopic language. Its testi- 
mony on the question discussed here should there- 
fore carry great weight in the determination of 
proto-Ethiopic conditions. 

In the base form of the Ethiopic verb we have, 
in addition to the perfect formed by suffixes 
(qatala 3 m.s., gatalat 3 f.s.), an imperfect indi- 
cative usually transcribed yaqgatal 3 m.s., tagatal 
3 f.s. and a subjunctive yaqgtal 3 m.s., tagtal 3 f.s. 
(in some verbs yaqtal, tagtal). The subjunctive- 
jussive is identified by everyone with the Akkadian 
preterite igtV1, taqgtV1. With regard to the Geez 


utilized. Assyrian Laws is based on an examination of 
the text of the extensive document A of the Middle 
Assyrian Laws in G. R. Driver and John C. Miles, 
Assyrian Laws (Oxford, 1935). The count of Ashur- 
banipal’s usage is based on section III of M. Strack’s 
edition, entitled “ Sogenannte Prunkinschriften.” These 
were selected because of the greater frequency of presents 
than in the narrative inscriptions. I am indebted to 
Professor I. Mendelsohn for advice in the selection of 
texts. 


Percentage of Geminate Total Number of 





‘orms Forms 
Present Intensive Present Intensive 
Hammurabi 82.9 69.2 259 82 
AssyrianLaws 94.9 94.2 152 26 
Ashurbanipal 75.5 81.5 290 259 
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imperfective indicative, many writers have equated 
this form (yagatal, or rather yagattal, as I shall 


show) with the Akkadian present igattVl. The 
two forms have a similar meaning (present-future), 
in addition to the formal features they have in 
common. The more usual view, however, is that 
they arose independently in Ethiopic and Akka- 
dian. If it appears that the Ethiopic forms like- 
wise have a geminate second radical consonant, it 
will further strengthen the case for the equivalence 
of these two forms and for its genuineness as 
proto-Semitic. 

Geez orthography does not distinguish gemina- 
tions. The question as to which consonants in 
Geez were geminate can be decided chiefly on the 
basis of two types of evidence, the traditional pro- 
nunciation of Geez and the forms found in con- 
temporary Ethiopian languages. The second type 
of evidence will be considered below. With regard 
to the first, one of the results most surprising to 
the investigators of the traditional pronunciation 
of Geez was the occurrence of gemination in the 
imperfect indicative, not only of the base form, 
but of all the derived forms of the verb. Thus, 
all investigators find beside yagdttal in the base 
form, even yaqgattal, imperfect indicative vs. yaqatal 
subjunctive in the conative form (= Arabic III 
conjugation). Here the gemination cannot go 
back to proto-Semitic because Geez a < p.-S. a, 
since long vowels in closed syllables do not occur 
in proto-Semitic. In these and other derived forms 
gemination furnishes the minimal contrast between 
the indicative (— Akkadian present) and sub- 
junctive-jussive (= Akkadian preterite). In the 
Akkadian derived forms, however, the present is 
usually marked by an a in the final syllable as 
opposed to an 7 indicating the preterite, e. g. wsaksad 
‘he causes to conquer,’ usaksid ‘ he caused to con- 
quer.’ This Ethiopian spread of gemination to the 
derived forms is secondary for reasons to be des- 
cribed below. 

Of the modern Ethiopic languages, the northern 
languages, Tigre and Tigrinya, are most closely 
allied to Geez, which is often considered an early 
form of North Ethiopic. Here also the evidence 
is clear. In the base form of the verb both Tigre 
and Tigrinya have geminate second consonants. 
In the derived forms gemination is also generally 





®See E. Mittwoch, Mittheilungen des Seminars fiir 
orientalische Sprachen, 28 (1925), Abt. 2; 145 and M. 
Cohen, Journal Asiatique (1921), 251-2. 
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found. However, in the conative, these languages 
do not have gemination, and, in fact, do not dis- 
tinguish the indicative from the subjunctive-jussive 
at all while, as we have seen, Geez, according to 
the traditional pronunciation, has gemination. 
Another point in which these languages differ from 
Geez is that in the second and third persons 
plural, where there is a final vowel suffix as well 
as a prefix, gemination does not occur. Thus, 
Geez yaniggar ‘ he speaks,’ yandggarw ‘ they speak,’ 
but Tigrinya yandggar ‘he speaks,’ yanagru ‘ they 
speak.’ I shall revert to this point later. 

Of the present-day southern Ethiopic languages 
all except Amharic and some Gurage dialects have 
simplified all geminate clusters. Chaha, another 
Gurage dialect, has lost gemination, but in certain 
cases it has left traces in the unvoicing of fricatives 
and the aspiration of stops.° 


Amharic, at first blush, presents a situation 
somewhat different from what is to be expected. 
In the base form the perfect, which should not be 
geminated, has a long second consonant. The 
contingent, which is the historical continuation 
of the imperfect indicative confined to dependent 
clauses, does not have gemination. The subjunc- 
tive, corresponding to the Akkadian preterite, has, 
of course, its second radical consonant immediately 
followed by the third so that the question of 
gemination does not arise. Thus we have in the 
third person masculine singular from lqm ‘to 
pick,’ liqqaima perfect, yaliqm contingent, yalqim 
subjunctive. The gemination of the perfect is 
universally acknowledged to be secondary. In 
Amharic, all forms of the perfect have gemination, 
evidently an analogical extension from the inten- 
sive, which is everywhere in Semitic characterized 
by a geminated radical consonant. While there is 
the lack of gemination of the contingent in the 
triconsonantal base forms, in certain other forms 
of the Amharic verb there is a clear contrast (as 
in Geez and the Northern Ethiopic languages) 
between a geminate contingent (= Geez imperfect 
indicative) and subjunctive (— Geez subjunctive- 
jussive). Thus in the quadriconsonantal verbs we 
find contingent yamanazzar, subjunctive yamanzar. 
Among derived forms of the triconsonantal verb 
we have in the passive with ¢ prefix contingent 
yallagqam (< *yatliqqim) and subjunctive yalld- 





® Wolf Leslau, La gémination du verbe tschaha, Word, 
4 (1948), 42-47. 


gim (< *yatliqgim). Even in the conative we 
find the contrast of contingent yamarrak, sub- 
junctive yamark, agreeing with Geez in this respect 
but differing from Tigre and Tigrinya. 

It is difficult to suggest any other source for 
these derived forms in Amharic than the former 
existence of geminate forms in the basic conju- 
gation. But in this case can a reasonable explana- 
tion of the replacement of *yalaqqam in the con- 
tingent by yaliqm be advanced? I believe that 
the variation cited above between the singular and 
plural of the Tigre and Tigrinya imperfect pro- 
vides a clue. If Amharic started from a similar 
alternation 3 m.s. yaldéqqam versus 3 m. p. yalaqmu, 
a formation of the singular on the analogy of the 
plural would give 3 m.s. yalaiqm, the form actually 
found. In Amharic there are no contrasts within 
the verb theme within the same tense formation. 
If this simplification occurred in general by the 
analogical extension of plural form to the singular, 
it would also serve to explain why in Amharic verbs 
with second radical w we have contingent yagom 
and subjunctive yaqum. Our starting point is 
Geez, with indicative yaqiwwam and subjunctive 
yaqum. In Tigrinya, as usual, gemination does not 
occur in the plural indicative forms, so that we 
find indicative 3 m.s. yaqiwwam, 3 m. p. yaqomu 
(< *yaqgawmu), subjunctive 3 m.s. yaqum. It 
this same variation once existed in Amharic, then 
we can explain the contingent 3 m.s. yagom 
(replacing *yaqdwwam), 3 m.p. yagomu as the 
result of an extension of the plural theme to the 
singular. This process would be similar to the 
one I have posited above to explain yaliqm < 
*yalagqam after the model of the plural yalaqmu. 
The same explanation can be applied mutatis 
mutandis to the forms with medial radical con- 
sonant y. 

The Gurage situation is similar to that of Am- 
haric for those dialects which have gemination or 
preserve reflexes of it. The base forms do not 
have gemination in the imperfect indicative, but 
Marcel Cohen cites a geminate form for the f- 
reflexive-passive in Muher yithdddér ‘il se revét’ 
and the quadriconsonantal reflexive tasabassab for 
*tatsabassab * and Wolf Leslau gives imperfect 
indicative yadrak‘ar, subjunctive yadaéngar from a 
quadriliteral verb in Chaha, where k*‘ of the indi- 
cative is regularly from *kk.™ 





10 Btudes d’éthiopien meridional (Paris, 1931), 172, 178. 
11 Wolf Leslau informs me that the conative and the 
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The orthography of the South Arabic inscrip- 
tions has no means of indicating gemination and 
there is no tradition regarding its pronunciation. 
The present South Arabic languages have in general 
simplified original geminate clusters through all 
the intensive forms of the verb. Hence South 
Arabic cannot give any evidence regarding gemi- 
nation in the present. These languages do have 
an imperfective indicative contrasting with a sub- 
junctive, just as in Geez. For example, Shauri 
has indicative yikdteb, subjunctive yekteb corre- 
sponding to Geez yagattal and yaqtal, where Shauri 
o regularly <a and gemination, if it existed, 
would normally be lost. The existence of a form 
corresponding to the Akkadian present is thus 
attested both for the Ethiopian and South Arabic 
branches of South Semitic, regardless of the ques- 
tion of gemination. In the derived forms, the 
indicative is usually distinguished from the sub- 
junctive by a suffixed en, but Shauri indicative 
yikteté6b, subjunctive yiktiteb in the ¢ reflexive, 
suggests the same contrast as that of the Akkadian 
derived forms, present a (> Shauri 0) as against 
preterite i (> Shauri e) in the final syllable. 


A geminate present also occurs in the early 
Canaanite forms of the Tell el-Amarna tablets. 
Here again we must maintain the principle that 
the writing of gemination in some instances of a 
form in cuneiform orthography is sufficient evi- 
dence that the form itself is geminated. A fair 
number of such geminated presents can be cited 
from Tell el-Amarna: i-pat-tar 524°, til-la-ku-na 
250°, ti-tab-bi-bu 138*°, and others. While I do 
not think that it is possible to reject the gemina- 
tion of these forms, it is possible to maintain, 
since they are only distinguished from Akkadian 
presents by the Canaanite 1- of the prefix syllable 
as against Akkadian a-, that they are not genuine 
Canaanite forms but blends of the Canaanite pre- 
fix with Akkadian stems employed by Canaanite 
speakers writing Akkadian. The material on this 
point from Ras Shamra is too doubtful to be con- 
sidered here.1* 


Of the non-Semitic branches of the Afro-Asiatic 
family, the first to be considered here is Berber. 


t-reflexive of the Chaha verb both show reflexes of 
gemination in the indicative as opposed to an ungemi- 
nated jussive (personal communication). The situation 
is thus entirely parallel to that of Amharic. 


; *C. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947), 60, 
nh. 3. 


I suggest that the verb form called the “ habitual ” 
in most Berber grammars is cognate with the 
Akkadian present and Ethiopic imperfect indica- 
tive. As its name suggests, whenever it is used 
without a preceding particle, it has a meaning of 
habitual or recurrent action. In the Tuareg group 
of dialects, it has a present meaning even without 
such a particle. Elsewhere a particle is required 
to give it the meaning of an action carried on at 
the present time but these particles differ from 
dialect to dialect and no single one can be attri- 
buted to the parent Berber speech. Laoust sums 
up the meanings of the habitual in the Berber 
dialects of Morocco as “. . . idée d’habitude, d’actu- 
alité, de continuité, de durée dans l’action,” which 
corresponds quite well with the meanings of the 
equivalent tense in Semitic.** No other form in 
Berber is used to indicate present action. 

For the vast majority of verbs with three root 
consonants, the Tuareg forms are igattal 3 m.s.. 
tagattal 3 f.s., ete. The correspondence with 
Akkadian igattV1 and Ethiopian yagattal is evi- 
dent. The other dialects of Berber have igattal 
in place of the Tuareg igattal.* | 

In the derived forms of the verb, Berber usually 
displays a contrast a habitual/a preterite in the 
last syllable which corresponds closely to the Akka- 
dian a present/i preterite. Thus from kim ‘to 
enter’ is formed a causative in Berber with the 
prefix s: habitual = present isaksam, but preterite 
isaksam parallel to Akkadian usaksad ‘he causes 
to conquer,’ usaksid ‘ he caused to conquer,’ (< kid 
‘to conquer ’). 

Because of this correspondence with Berber, I 
should assume that the Akkadian form of the 
derived verb shows the original distinction while 





18 E. Laoust, Cours de Berbére Marocain (Paris, 1939), 
141. 

*T would tentatively set up the equations P.S. a= 
Tuareg a = other Berber 2 ~ zero (largely in automatic 
alternation) as against P.S. a- = Tuareg and other 
Berber a. This is neatly shown in the verbal noun 
(“infinitive ”) of the triconsonantal verb, where Tuareg 
has a-qatal; other Berber dialects a-qatal (the a- is a 
prefix which almost all masculine singular nouns have 
in Berber). This form is evidently related to Akkadian 
qata:l and Hebrew qotol (< qata-l). We even have 
exactly the same construction in Berber as in Hebrew, 
where the verbal noun precedes the finite form of the 
same verb. Berber afham ifham ‘an understanding he 
understands ’ = Hebrew qotol yiqtol ‘a killing he kills.’ 
This is all the more striking because the verb normally 
precedes its object both in Hebrew and Berber, as in 
Afro-Asiatic generally. 
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the Ethiopic use of gemination in the derived 
form is a secondary analogical spread from the 
base form. As has been seen, the Ethiopic method 
can hardly be original in at least some of the 
derived forms because it involves a type of syllable 
structure which is otherwise unknown in proto- 
Semitic. In verbs with two radical consonants, 
Berber geminates the first of these, e. g. ifay ‘he 
went out,’ iffay ‘he goes out.’ Here we find in 
addition to gemination, the a present, a (< 1) pre- 
terite. When we come to consider the forms of 
the present in Bedauye, a Cushitic language, we 
shall see a parallel to this gemination of the first 
radical in the verb with two radical consonants. 

A third method of forming the habitual in 
Berber is by the prefixing of a ¢. This seems to 
be characteristic especially of: (1) verbs with 
initial a; (2) verbs with identical first and second 
radicals, which are peculiar to Berber among the 
Afro-Asiatic languages (the prefixing of ¢ has 
probably been employed to avoid two geminations 
in the same word—a pattern which never occurs 
in Berber) ; (3) verbs with intransitive, frequently 
adjectival meaning. Examples of the latter from 
Kabyle are ikabbi preterite ; itsakabbi habitual ‘ to 
be fat’ (Kabyle ts < t) ; tbzag preterite ; itsabzag 
habitual ‘ to be soft.’ This third method also has 
its parallels in Bedauye, and possibly in Semitic 
(see final paragraph below). 


Of all the Cushite languages of East Africa, the 
Beja dialects which form the northern branch have 
most completely kept the original prefix conjuga- 
tion of the present and preterite, which among the 
majority of the Cushite languages has been com- 
pletely superseded by a suffix conjugation resulting 
from a verbal noun followed by an auxiliary verb. 
In Bedauye, the best described Beja dialect, we 
find in the base form of the triconsonantal verb an 
obvious parallel to the Semitic present and the 
Berber habitual. The resemblance to Semitic was 
already noted by Reinisch and, following him, by 
Christian.** In the first person singular present, 
we have akantib ‘TI write, contrasting with aktib 
‘I wrote,’ parallel to Akkadian asabbir ‘I break,’ 
asbir ‘I broke.’ The prefixes of the Bedauye form 
do not occur in the other persons in the singular, 
where we have kantib < takantib, ete. The pre- 





18S. L. Reinisch, Sitewngsberichte der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 130 (1894, Wien), 57 and V. Christian, 
Anthropos 14-15 (1919-20), 730. 


fixes reappear in the shorter form from bicon- 
sonantal verb roots, e. g. andif ‘I kill, tindif ‘ she 
kills,’ indif ‘he kills,’ ete. The loss of the prefix 
here is clearly secondary and presents no real diffi- 
culty. We have, however, the sequence of nasal 
plus consonant in Bedauye where gemination occurs 
in Semitic and Berber. Unfortunately, Christian 
maintained that the Akkadian forms with nasal, 
such as inandin ‘he gives,’ were survivals within 
Semitic of the original nasal as found in Bedauye. 
Since the dissimilation of a geminate cluster to 
nasal plus consonant is clearly secondary in Akka- 
dian and occurs in instances where no original 
nasal is to be expected, Christian’s assertion was 
counter to the usual and well-founded doctrine of 
Semitists on this matter and weakened his case 
for the acceptance of the Akkadian and Bedauye 
presents as cognate forms. I should rather as- 
sume, in view of the occurrence of gemination 
in Berber, that gemination was original but was 
dissimilated secondarily in Bedauye and Akkadian. 
Bedauye has geminations in the present where the 
second radical consonant is r, 1 or m. Thus 
Bedauye afallik present/aflik preterite corresponds 
exactly to the Akkadian form. This gemination is 
more likely to be a secondary assimilation of nl > 
Il in Bedauye than the maintenance of original 
gemination. The whole subject is very complex and 
the Afro-Asiatic languages tend to have alternating 
periods of nasal assimilation and dissimilation. 

It is possible to maintain that the original proto- 
Afro-Asiatic parent language had an infixed nasal 
rather than gemination in the present, though the 
existence of gemination with no evidence of a 
previous sequence of nasal plus consonant in Berber 
seems to tip the scale in favor of gemination. 

Whatever our conclusion is in this respect, the 
equation of the Bedauye present with the Semitic 
present and the Berber habitual seems certain in 
view of the other points of agreement and the well- 
known tendency in these languages to nasal dis- 
similation and assimilation. 

In verbs of two radical consonants the Bedauye 
nasal occurs before the first consonant. This cor- 
responds exactly to the situation in Berber, where, 
as we have seen, it is the first radical consonant 
of biconsonantal roots which is geminated in the 
habitual. A few biconsonantal roots mark the 


present by a, the past by i, e. g. from hay ‘to be,’ 
tahaya ‘you (m.s.) are’; tahiya ‘you (m.s.) 
were.’ Thus, where Berber marks the present in 
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biconsonantal forms by gemination and a in each 
verb, Bedauye has n (the equivalent of gemination) 
in most verbs and a in a few but never combines 
the two methods in the same verb. 

Finally, the Berber employment of a ¢ prefix to 
the habitual in some cases can be compared to 
similar formations in Bedauye: atfari’ ‘I go out’; 
afra’ ‘I went out.’ Here again, as in Berber, 
intransitive meanings are prominent. Verbs in 
Bedauye infix the ¢ after the first radical consonant 
instead of prefixing it. 

The Bedauye derived forms have, contrary to all 
expectations, an 7 for the present and an a for the 
preterite in the last syllable. I cannot explain these 
forms. However they are not only in disagreement 
with the Akkadian and Berber forms but stand iso- 
lated in Cushitic, where, as we shall see, the re- 
maining languages differentiate the present from 
the preterite by an a for the former and an i for 
the latter. 

Among the other Cushitic languages, only Afar- 
Saho and Somali keep the prefix conjugation in 
some degree. In these languages, the characteristic 
contrast is between an a for the present and an 4 
indicating the preterite. The same distinction has 
already been noted in the Akkadian and Berber 
derived forms and in Berber and some Bedauye 
biconsonantal forms. Here this distinction has 
been extended to the base form of triconsonantal 
verbs. There is no trace of gemination. 

Somali has retained five verbs with prefix con- 
jugations, all of them in the base form only. The 
contrast a present as against 1 preterite, extending 
in some instances to the preformative also is seen 
in tagan ‘you (m.s.) know’; tigin ‘you (m.s.) 
knew ’; al ‘he is’; il ‘ he was’; ete. 

In Saho the alternation appears regularly in the 
prefix as well as in the theme of the verb and occurs 
both in the basic and derived forms. Examples 
from Saho are yafdane ‘it is broad’; yifdine ‘ it 
was broad’; yasfadane, ‘it broadens (causative)’ 
yisfidine, ‘it broadened.? Some verbs have u 
instead of 7 in the preterite, clearly in most 
instances because of a following labial, and some 
have ¢ because of a following laryngeal. The 
closely related Afar confines the vowel alternation 
to the prefix syllable. 

In the other Cushite languages where only the 
suffix conjugation occurs, resulting from a peri- 
phrasis involving an auxiliary verb, the original 
contrast within the auxiliary verb itself of a 


present in a and a preterite in ¢ is manifest. Thus 
in Bilin, a Cushite language of the central or Agau 
group, we have such contrasts as was-ati ‘she 
hears’ vs. was-iti ‘she heard,’ was-au ‘he who 
hears,’ and was-iu ‘he who has heard.’ Through- 
out the suffix conjugation of Somali, Galla, and 
other Cushite languages we encounter a indicating 
the present as against e (in Somali ez), as the sign 
of the preterite. It has long been seen that the 
e, et of the preterite derives from ai, while a of 
the present derives from aa, i.e. ai of the preterite 
of the auxiliary contrasts with aa of the present.*® 
An example is Somali sega ‘he tells,’ segei ‘he 
told.’ 

Of the Chad languages, there are only a few for 
which we have any detailed grammatical informa- 
tion. The conjugational system of these languages 
has gone through a thorough realignment in which, 
as in surrounding languages of the Niger-Congo 
family, the verb remains unaltered and the tenses 
are formed by the use of various auxiliary verbs. In 
some instances, however, the opposition a/i appears 
in these languages also. This is most clearly the 
case in the Sokoro language where we find na ba 
‘I go, na bé ‘I went’; ni wicak ‘I dance,’ ni wecik 
‘I danced.’ In one instance gemination in the 
present is contrasted with a simple consonant in 
the present: ker binna ‘ they build,’ ker béni ‘ they 
built.217 Summing up these formations, Lukas 
states, “In ahnlicher Weise ist 1(e) fiir das Pra- 
teritum a fiir das Prisens charakteristisch. . .” 1* 

Although Egyptian had no prefix conjugation, 
it is striking that the basic differentiation between 
the imperfective (i.e., present) participle and 
relative form and the perfective (i.e., preterite) 
participle and relative is precisely the presence of 
gemination in the second radical of the former 
and its absence in the latter in the so-called mut- 
able verb. Thus we have mrr ‘he who loves, is 
loved’ and mr ‘ he who has loved, has been loved.’ 
This is likewise the case with the imperfective 
sdm-f, used in main and subordinate clauses. 

One of the main classes of mutable verbs, con- 
sisting of those with identical second and third 
radical consonants, shows the contrast discussed 
below between a preterite theme in the positive 





°F. Praetorius, Zur Grammatik der Gallasprache 
(Berlin, 1893), 163. 

*7 J. Lukas, Zentralsudanische Studien (Hamburg, 
1937), 169. 

18 See fn. 14, above. 
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imperative, hence without gemination, and a present 
theme in the negative imperative with gemination. 
To the examples cited below from other Afro- 
Asiatic languages, might be added therefore Egyp- 
tian tk ‘attack!’; m tkk ‘do not attack!’ 

The general conclusion to which these data lead 
may now be summarized. In the base form of the 
triconsonantal verb the present is marked by a 
between the first and second radical consonants 
and gemination of the latter. The preterite has 
no gemination and the first and second root con- 
sonants are in immediate sequence. The vowels of 
the prefix and of the final syllable differ so much 
from language to language and have been subject 
to so much analogical influence that it does not 
seem possible to reconstruct them. For tricon- 
sonantal verbs, using the third masculine singular 
as our model form, we posit *yVqattV1 for the 
present and *yVqtV1 for the preterite 

For biconsonantal verbs in the base form the 
situation is complex. Berber and Bedauye suggest 
gemination of the first radical consonant. Berber 
and the Cushitic languages also have an a charac- 
teristically in the present as against i of the pre- 
terite. Perhaps the original situation is maintained 
in Bedauye where some verbs have n (equivalent to 
gemination) and some have a in the present. The 
fact that all Berber dialects have a (as against 
forms where Tuareg has a, the other Berber dia- 
lects a) suggests an original a-. In this case it 
is very likely that the a- of such Akkadian presents, 
as ima:t ‘he dies,’ from verbs with medial root w 
and y, which correspond in general to biconso- 
nantal forms outside of Semitic, is cognate to the 
Berber a<a:. This is, on the face of it, more 
likely than that ima-t is actually contracted from 
*imawwVt. The rather tentative reconstruction 
of the present of biconsonantal verbs is (1) 
*yVmma:t or (2) *yVma-t, with the possibility 
that both are original and that, as in Bedauye, 
some verbs had (1) and some had (2). 

In the derived forms of the triconsonantal verb, 
as is evident from Berber and Akkadian, the prin- 
ciple of differentiation is an a in the final syllable, 
between the second and third radical consonants, 
to mark the present as against an 7 for the pre- 
terite. Thus, for the causative, which had an s 
prefix in the parent Afro-Asiatic language, we may 
reconstruct the present as yVsVqtal and the pre- 
terite yVsVqtil. Ethiopic has extended gemina- 


tion analogically from the base triconsonantal form 


to the rest of the conjugation. The opposite pro- 
cess of the generalization of the opposition a/i 
from the derived forms, and perhaps also under 
the influence of the a- of the base biconsonantal 
form, has taken place in Afar, Saho, and the 
Chad languages. 

Another method of forming the present, the pre- 
fixing or infixing of a ¢, is found in Bedauye and 
Berber and seems characteristic of verbs with 
intransitive, particularly adjectival, meaning. 

A striking syntactic peculiarity helps to strength- 
en further the case for the equivalences suggested 
here. In Berber, Afar, Saho, Bedauye and Akka- 
dian, we find that whereas the imperative is formed 
from the preterite by omissions of the personal 
prefix, the negative imperative is based on the 
present accompanied by a negative particle or 
particles. Examples are: Akkadian kusud ‘ con- 
quer!’; la takassad ‘do not conquer!’ ; Berber 
(Taureg) alkam ‘enter!, ur lakkam ‘do not 
enter!’; Bedauye kitima ‘arrive!’; ba--kati-ma 
‘do not arrive!’; Afar irhid ‘ kill!’; ma:-rhad-in 
‘do not kill!’; Saho igdil ‘ break!’; ma--gdal-i-n 
‘do not break!’ There seems to be no compelling 
semantic reason for this; in other languages of the 
family this distinction has been erased by analogy. 

Since from the methods used in forming the 
present in Berber and the Cushite languages, gemi- 
nation and the use of a are both found in Akkadian, 
it is natural to ask whether the third method, the 
prefixing or infixing of ¢, found both in Berber 
and Bedauye, may not occur in Akkadian also. 
It may be pointed out that the ¢ formation of 
Akkadian seems to have two distinct uses, one as 
a derived form, in which it corresponds formally 
and to a degree semantically to the well-known ¢ 
reflexive of the other Semitic languages and the 
Afro-Asiatic languages generally; the other use 
is as a tense whose meaning is recently completed 
action of which the effect continues into the 
present.° Just as in Bedauye, where both ¢ 
formatives exist, they can be shown to be dis- 
tinct formally because verbs with a ¢ reflexive can, 
in addition, take a ¢ as a tense indicator. Thus we 
find Akkadian iptatras, in which the first ¢ marks 
a derivative meaning (reflexive etc.), and the 
second ¢ is a morpheme of tense.2° The tense 





19 JAOS 56 (1936), 279-334. 

2° Goetze mentions “iptatras which seems to exist” 
(personal communication). Cf. W. v. Soden, Orientalia, 
19 (1950), 385-396. 
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meaning in Akkadian is close enough to the present 
to suggest that this form is somehow related to the 
Berber and Bedauye present ¢- formation. The 
difference, of course, is that in Akkadian, all verbs 
have a present with gemination and/or a, as well 
as a recent past with ¢, while in the other lang- 
uages the ¢ forms the present of certain verbs only. 


The suggestion is somewhat diffidently advanced 
that the formations are related and that either 
Akkadian has differentiated the ¢ present into a 
separate tense or that Berber and Bedauye have 
merged two originally distinct formations into a 
single tense. 





CAMERON’S NEW READINGS OF THE OLD PERSIAN AT BEHISTAN 


Roitanp G. Kent 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Wuen Darius HAD GAINED the throne of the 
Persian Empire in 522-521 B. c. by a series of vic- 
tories over other contenders, he commemorated 
his accession by a great set of sculptures and in- 
scriptions high up on the side of a narrow gorge 
in southern Media, at a place now called Bisitun 
in Modern Persian, but commonly called Behistan 
by Occidental scholars. When the monument was 
done, he had the way of ascent sheared off, that 
later persons might not damage his record. 

At great risk of life and limb, the inscriptions 
and sculptures have been examined by five modern 
scholars: Lieutenant (afterward Major General 
Sir) Henry C. Rawlinson somewhat over a cen- 
tury ago, A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia 
University in 1903, L. W. King and R. C. Thomp- 
son of the British Museum in 1904, and George G. 
Cameron of the University of Michigan in Novem- 
ber, 1948.1 Rawlinson established that the in- 
scriptions, in three cuneiform syllabaries of dif- 
fering complexity (like other previously known 
and partly interpreted Achaemenian inscriptious), 
were in three languages: Old Persian, Elamite 
(also called Susian or Anzanite), and Babylonian 
(often termed Akkadian) ; and presented the texts 


1 As this article will be more or less a corrective sup- 
plement to my Old Persian Grammar, Teats, Lexicon, 
issued in 1950 by the American Oriental Society as 
Volume 33 of its American Oriental Series, I shall use 
the same abbreviations, notably Rl., Jn., KT for the 
first readers of the inscriptions, and the following addi- 
tional ones: 


Cm. = Cameron. 

JCS Journal of Cuneiform Studies. 

NGM National Geographic Magazine, Dec. 1950. 
OPG Old Persian Grammar, Texts, Lexicon, by Kent. 
PTT = Persepolis Treasury Tablets, by Cm. 


I it tl 


with an interpretation in JRAS, vols. X-XI (1846- 
47). In view of further studies by scholars and 
the examinations by Jn. and KT, one might 
wonder why still another scrutiny of the inscrip- 
tions was needed, that by Cm. But RI. was a 
pioneer in the subject, did not know what to look 
for, and did not see all that was there in mutilated 
form; Jn. had facilities only for the examination 
of selected passages; KT, despite their great ad- 
vances upon Rl.’s work, still made errors and 
wrong restorations. The greatest handicaps to the 
accurate use of their records are that neither RI. 
nor KT explicitly stated the precise length of all 
illegible gaps, and that they rarely recorded places 
where no character at all had originally been in- 
scribed. Thus in many passages there was no sure 
check available as to whether a proposed restora- 
tion would be too long for the space to be filled, 
or too short. 

Despite damage by erosion since even KT’S read- 
ing, Cm. has done much more than seemed possible, 
for he developed new techniques of examining and 
determining the characters. Not only did he read 
and record with utmost care what he could see, 
but he gently hammered away the incrustations 
that covered many words and characters, and then 
found that the deposit in the wedges of the charac- 
ters showed a different color when it was drying 
after a slight moistening with water. He made 
squeezes or molds of great parts of the monument 
with successive layers of liquid latex rubber, then 
gauze, more rubber, and strips of burlap or sack- 
ing, with a final coating of rubber ; this, when dry, 
was removed and is a permanent record of the sur- 
face of the stone, which will be available for time 
to come. From this mold, and from his other 











records, he gives us the definitive readings: includ- 
ing the number of characters that will fit in the 
gaps and the places where there was no character 
inscribed. 

For failure to inscribe, there are or may be sev- 
eral reasons. The rock surface was in many places 
too rough or eroded to receive a readable character. 
The model copy from which the stone-masons 
worked may have been illegible in spots. The 
mason may have omitted a character and then left 
the next space empty in compensation, thinking 
perhaps of an eventual correction. Two masons 
may have started work on opposite ends of a line, 
and found that the space was not evenly filled 
when they met. 

Cm. returned from Iran in the early part of 
1949, when my OPG was about to go to the 
printer; and with great generosity he sent to me 
and permitted me to use a number of readings in 
the first four columns of the OP, even before he 
had the opportunity to publish them himself. 
Such generosity is almost unparalleled in scholarly 
procedure; but without his cooperation my vol- 
ume would have lacked much of its value. These 
readings are either entirely new readings, or are 
confirmations of previously doubted readings or 
restorations; they may be found, with proper 
acknowledgment to Cm., in the notes to the fol- 
lowing passages: Column 1, line 21; Column 2, 
lines 24, 33, 44, 74, 75, 85; Column 3, lines 26, 
90-91; Column 4, lines 6, 12, 44, 46, 49, 54, 65, 
68, 71-72, 85, 89. Where his results alter the 
text, the text has of course been made to accord. 

Cameron has now presented an account of his 
work in two largely pictorial accounts, in Life for 
May 23, 1949, pp. 149-152, and in NGM for Dec. 
1950, pp. 825-844, where he sets forth his new 
techniques but does not give his new readings. 
Recently, in JCS, vol. V, no. 3, he has given us a 
full listing of his new readings of the OP (those 
of the Elamite and the Babylonian he has had to 
reserve for later publication). While I regret 
that I could not have had these readings for in- 
clusion in OPG, I realize that it might have been 
impossible to make in the proofs of the volume all 
the changes involved, and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity not only of adding a brief article imme- 
diately after his own in JCS, but also of setting 
forth here the same and related matters in more 
adequate form. 

In the following, I shall disregard the passages 
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mentioned above where they have been properly 
chronicled in OPG; a few of them must be dis- 
cussed further because either Cm. or I have changed 
views in some respect, or we do not agree on the 
text or the interpretation. All the OP will be 
presented in normalized form? unless some special 
reason requires the close transliteration; and the 
sign ° will be used to denote a space which was 
never inscribed. It should be remembered that 
DB leaves blank the space adequate for about two 
characters before the words 6atiy : Darayavaus 
which begin each new paragraph; also that when 
a blank space must be assumed somewhere in an 
illegible gap, it is normally quite impossible to 
tell where it came relatively to the inscribed char- 
acters that are restored, and it is necessary to 
assign to it a position chosen at random. 


Certain passages may be disposed of briefly.* 
Cm. confirms Rl. and KT in reading 1. 23 apari- 
yaya and 4. 51 avd ‘thus,’ often taken as a graphic 
error for ava6a, by omission of one character. He 
lists also the following readings as still legible 
except for the characters in square brackets; those 
portions not in italics were not recorded by Rl. 
and KT as visible, even in part: 


amdté and a 11 dmdta. 

avat[na] (Wb. has ava[ina]). 

xsayabiy[a :] yata. 

apaga[udayad|hy; Rl. nil, Wh. apagau- 
dayahy, KT [a]pa[gau]da[yah]y. 

naly : adam : naimaiy. 

vidiya : avim; RI. v'bib*[..; Wh. com- 
plete. 

diy : imém; Wb. complete. 


1. 7 
2. 90 
4. 51 
4. 55 


4. 64 
4. 66 


4, 73 





? Some scholars feel that even OP should be presented 
in the close transliteration. They may easily transform 
my normalized text into the close transliteration, by the 
following procedure: (1) delete any raised consonants; 
(2) insert @ or «4 or wu after every consonant that stands 
before another consonant or before @ ii wu @ or final in 
the word (but not after those before a or a raised ai u), 
setting i only after j m d v before i or i, and wu only after 
kgtdnmr before u or a, and putting a otherwise; 
(3) bring down the raised a i u into the line; (4) re- 
move signs of vowel quantity; (5) divide into units 
each ending in one vowel. The ideograms also are sepa- 
rate units. See OPG §45 for the reverse process. 


*The previous readings are those of RIl.; of Wb. 
(= Weissbach, in Weissbach and Bang, Die altper- 
sischen Keilinschriften, 1. Lief. 1893); of Jn. (only a 
few of these); of KT. Those of Wh. seem, when adding 
to those of RI., to be from Rl.’s squeezes, though this 
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CoLUMN 2, line 2: Here Cm. finds nothing 
visible, not even the initial character, where Rl. 
read and restored a[biy], and KT retained this 
reading, with the note that the beginning of the 
second character was still to be seen. But a[muéa] 
‘fled,’ independently conjectured by Hiising (KZ 
XXXVIII, 257-258) and Wb. (72DMG LXI, 725), 
is certainly right, for three reasons: the phrasing 
of 2. 2 recurs elsewhere; the first part of the char- 
acter b* is identical with the first part of m*; 
the immediately following words are [Bab]irum 
: aSiyava, and the verb Siyav- is attended by an 
accusative of a place-name as goal without a prepo- 
sition (9 times; by abiy + acc. of personal name, 
6 times; by abiy + acc. of place once, 5. 21-22; 
by other prepositional phrases of other meanings, 
4 times: by no adjuncts of comparable types, 
9 times; by a loc. as abl. without preposition once, 
in XPf 33-34). 


CoLuMN 3, line 66: OP Gadutava (ga-du-u- 
ta-va Rl., KT), a district in Arachosia, is trans- 
lated by Elam. ir-du-ma-+ (KT), now found by 
Cm. to be ir-du-ma-qa.* Because of difficulty in 
equating the two names, Cm. regards the Elamite 
as an entirely different name for the same district. 
But Arachosia was a provnce with a distinctly 
Iranian name, Harauvatis (= Skt. sdrasvati ‘ rich 
in waters’), precisely represented by Elam. har- 
ra-u-ma-ti-1s ; it was separated from Elam by about 
500 miles of Iranian-speaking territory. A differ- 
ent name in Elamite for some small Arachosian 
district seems most unlikely. 

Attempts have been made to reconcile the two 
names. The omission of one vertical wedge turns 


88 (end) 


the Elam. gan into ir, as KT (136 note) observed, 
and Wb. (KIA 144) accepted his view. Wb. (1. c.) 
also suggested, before Cm. had read the final Ela- 
mite character, that the OP was really ga-du-u- 
ma-va (ta has just one more small horizontal wedge 
than ma), thus corresponding to Elam. gdn-du- 
ma-[ma], or else the OP as read equaled Elam. 
gan-du-(da)-ma-+, with haplologic or haplo- 
graphic omission of the second dental symbol. 
The assurance that the Elamite ends in ga gives 
the following possibility: Elam. ir-du-ma-qa may 
be miswritten for gan-du-(da)-ma-ga = OP ga-du- 
u-ta-va, or Elam. gan-du-ma-(ma)-ga = OP ga-du- 
u-ma-va, the parentheses indicating haplology (or 
haplography). The final -ga evidences an alterna- 
tive form with Iranian suffixal -ka-, as for ex- 
ample in *A-kaufa-ka-, from kaufa- ‘mountain’; 
this is the basis of Akaufaciya ‘men of Akaufaka’ 
(XPh 27; for other place-names in -ka-, see OPG 
§§ 166-167). That a place-name might have two 
forms, one with and the other without ka, seems 
to me quite possible. 


CoLuMN 3, lines 89-92: Cameron’s text, nor- 
malized with my restorations, is as follows. Roman 
letters indicate signs read previously, by Rl., Wb. 
(in WB), Jn., KT; brackets enclose those not 
legible to Cm. Therefore italics outside the 
brackets are entirely new readings of Cm.; roman 
letters inside the brackets denote characters pre- 
viously read, but no longer visible to Cm.; and 
italic letters inside the brackets denote pure resto- 
rations of characters no longer visible to any of 
the modern investigators. 


Ta- 


89 ucabi§ : Oakaté : aha: avala : avam : Arzam: [hya: Nab]uk°u[dracara : duruzta]m : a- 
90 gaubat[a@] : uti: marti[y]a: tyaisaiy : f[ratama] : a°nuS[iya : dhata : agarb]- 

91 [aya : niyas]tayam : ha[uv] : A[r]za: [w]t[a: mart]liya : tyaisa[i]y [ : f]ra[tama : an]- 
92 uSiya : dhata : Babira[ulv : [w]z(ma)y°adpatiy : akariyata 


Translation: .. . days were past, then that 
Arkha who falsely called himself Nebuchadrezzar 
and those men who were his foremost followers 


is not explicitly stated; I have therefore not considered 
them as definitive. 

*I use Cm.’s transliteration of the Elamite, as given 
in PTT 74-82; except that for typographical simplicity 
I use ga for his ka, (No. 55). One should note that 
Elamite does not distinguish between voiced stops and 
voiceless stops: thus Elam. da = da and ta, gin = gan 
and kan, ete. 


he took prisoner. I issued an order: this Arkha 
and the men who were his foremost followers 
were put on the stake (= impaled) at Babylon. 


The differences from the text given in OPG 126 
are that Cm. succeeded in reading some 40 addi- 
tional characters, that some 10 or 12 previously 
read had become illegible; and that a few other 
matters were discovered which will be discussed 
in the following notes. The last line is obviously 
shorter than the preceding lines, and Cm, records 
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that it ends with uninscribed space adequate for 
about 5 signs. 


3.89, near end: The line is longer by “at 
least 5 signs” in the last gap (so Cm.), which 
means that KT’s reading |dracara : a- is a griev- 
ous error. Into this clause, ‘who called himself 
. . . Nebuchadrezzar,’ the only suitable word end- 
ing in -m* is some adverb meaning ‘falsely’; I 
propose [dururta]m, neuter participle of the verb 
duruj- ‘lie, deceive,’ found as predicate adjective 
in DB 4. 44f., 49f. On neuter accusatives as ad- 
verbs, see OPG §191.1II. This restoration puts 
six signs in the gap, after the divider; but Cm. 
says ‘at least 5, so a sixth sign is possible. A 
restoration [na-a]-ma=ndma ‘by name’ would 
be too short, and this modifier is not used in any 
of the other agaubatd clauses. Yet the present 
clause remains unique in its wording, since no 
other of this type has such an intervening word. 


3.90-91: The gap from about the middle of 90 
to about the middle of 91 was read by KT with 
a few scattered signs, but Wb. (KIA 56), dis- 
regarding these, restored the passage after the 
familiar phrasing: correctly, with one exception 
to be noted. In OPG 126 I indicated by roman 
type the characters which could reasonably be as- 
sumed to be in part visible to KT (59, notes). 
But the gap at the end of 90 and the beginning 
of 91 will not hold Wh.’s agarbaya : pa-*sava; 
the space, according to Cameron’s data, is pre- 
cisely filled by agarb-dya. The omission of 
pasiva ‘afterward’ does not interfere with the 
meaning. 


3.92: In [w]-za-ya-°-a-pa-ta-i-ya, Cm. notes 
that space is lacking for the ma which should 
stand between za and ya, the word being uzmayd- 
patiy ‘on the stake,” which KT found correctly 
written and still legible in 2. 76, 2.91, 3.52. I 
suggest that the engraver cut -za-ya-, then noticed 
his omission of ma and left the next space blank 
by way of compensation ; but whether his idea was 
that by thus doing he might avoid some penalty 
for his error, or that a correction might later be 
made, ma replacing ya and ya replacing the blank, 
we can never know. 


CotuMN 4, line 6: Cm.’s reading a-da-ma-Sa- 
°-i-Sa = adamSi§ settles the dispute about the en- 
clitic pronoun. The antecedent of plural -si5 
must be ‘ fues’ implied in the preceding hamarand 
‘battles’: “ Nineteen battles I made (= fought) ; 


by the favor of Ahuramazda I smote them (= the 
foes) and took prisoner nine kings.” Cf. JAOS 
XXXV, 344-350, XLI, 74-75, and the notes to 
the passage in OPG 130, with appropriate altera- 
tions to my previous views. 

4.12: Cm. confirms the reading mand here, 
with all characters visible, despite the doubts of 
Rl. and Wb. (KIA: 59 note), because of the dif- 
ferent phrasing from other places in this column. 
The text is : hauv : Uvjam : hal migiya|m 
: akunaus : mand: ‘he made Elam hostile to 
me.’ The adjective hamigiya-, used predicatively, 
here has the orthotone gen.-dat. mand, just as it 
has a preceding enclitic gen.-dat. -maty in 2. 79 
and 3.11. Both these are syntactically datives of 
reference, variety ‘disadvantage,’ equal semantic- 
ally to haca-ma ‘from me,’ which precedes the 
adjective in 2.6, 2.16, 3. 27, 3.81, and follows it 
in 2. 93, 3. 78, cf. also the following haca : Kabi- 
jiya ‘from Cambyses’ in 1. 40. 

4.43: Cm.’s mdtya: dral[uga|m : maniyahay 
‘do thou not think it a lie’ here replaces all previ- 
ous restorations, of essentially the same meaning, 
but with other text, the nearest being WB’s [duruz- 
tam : man |iyahy (for variants, see OPG 130 note). 
The denominative verb draujiya- ‘regard as a lie’ 
now disappears from the recorded OP vocabulary. 

4.44: Cm.’s a-u-ra-ma-za-da-a-ha-du-ga-ma, I 
still feel, must be interpreted Awramazdaha : ra- 
gam. Even if the angle-wedge of the du seems to 
Cm. too large for the word-divider, the whole com- 
bination is too long for a single word; there is no 
suitable place to divide before the end of Aura- 
mazdaha, and du must equal : ra. Should we 
place a word-end after Auramazdaé and assume the 
omission of the divider, then nom. Auramazda has 
no possible syntax, and we can scarcely take it as 
a vocative. Even if we do, ha-du-ga-ma is no 
word ; it cannot be made into ace. hadugam ‘ record, 
statute” found in 4.55, 4.57, DNb 23f, without 
assuming the loss of two characters in ha-du-u- 
ga-a-ma, which, with the absence of the divider, 
would be omission of three of six successive char- 
acters. Note also that the omission of wu after a 
u-inherent consonant has as yet been found only 
when the preceding syllable also contains a written 
u (for examples, see OPG § 22). 

4.49: The restoration by WB and by Hoffmann- 
Kutschke 1.28 exactly fills the empty space re- 
corded by Cm.; thus Oadaya[taiy : tya] : 


mana 


(cf. OPG 130 note). 
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4.54: One cannot doubt Cm.’s text avada 
: kdrahya : radiy : mé : apagaudaya : 
Nor can one doubt that this is translated by the 
Elamite text which he quotes, ‘thus (or this) to 
the people tell; do not conceal it. The OP radiy 
must then be represented by the Elamite impera- 
tive tus-ru-is, and can hardly be, as I too hastily 
took it in OPG 129 and 132, the familiar OP 
postposition ‘on account of’; it must be an im- 
perative. It has in fact the 2d sg. imperative 
ending -diy, seen in OP jadiy, padiy, etc. (OPG 
§ 237.1), with equivalents in Avestan, Sanskrit, 
Greek, etc. Now there is a verbal root ra- found 
in Avestan (Bartholomae, AiW 1518; a few forms 
only, all middle) in the meanings ‘ gewihren, 
gonnen,’ and in Sanskrit (Uhlenbeck, Wrtb. d. 
altind. Spr. 247; Whitney, Roots of Sanskrit 138) 
in the meanings ‘geben, verleihen, gewahren,’ 
‘give. To Skt. 3d sg. present indic. rati, found 
in classical Skt., the 2d sg. imperative would be 
OP rdadiy, which we have here. For the meaning 
‘give’ rather than ‘say,’ one might substitute 
‘transmit,’ which suits the occurrences of the Ela- 
mite verb cited by Cm., PTT 47-48, and is appro- 
priate also in the OP passage. Cm. notes also 
that this is not a form of the usual Elamite verb 
na-an-ri = OP 6atiy ‘says’; but perhaps some slight 
difference in the meaning motivates the change of 
the verb in OP, and therefore in the Elamite. 
Yet as the subjunctive form 6ahy ‘thou shalt say 
or tell’ is found in a subordinate clause with 
otherwise the same phrasing, in OP 4.55 and 
4.58, one suspects that for OP this may be an 


8? (end) 

88 m: taumam : [uba(r)]tam : paribara 

89 ralma|zdiha : i(ya)m : 
aha : utd : pavast- 


°o.U€° 


: Oatiy : Darayavaus : 
dipimai[y : ty(am) :] adam : 


instance of paradigmatic suppletion; for a form 
of Elam. tu-ru-/ti-ri- is used in translating dahy 
in 4. 55. 

4.71-72: I stand by Hoffmann-Kutschke’s 
utava, despite Cm.’s objections. I admit the hap- 
lography of the angle-wedge as divider with the 
same as first stroke of wu; cf. the similar situation 
in 4.83 U]ta[na : n]éma (KT 76 note). Cm.’s 
da-di-sa or, with the haplography, u-di-sa, would 
not yield a meaning, and the character di should 
be followed by 71. The signs ta and di are not 
unlike, and va differs but slightly from sa. Finally, 
utava gives a perfect meaning for the context. 


CotuMN 4, lines 87-92: This passage I have 
attempted to restore in normalized transcription, 
according to Cm.’s readings, which, as I suspected 
would be the case (OPG 216), nullify much of the 
text as restored by me in JAOS LXII, 266-269, 
after K'T’s readings, Weissbach’s text and notes in 
KIA 70-71, and K6nig’s interpretation of the Ela- 
mite version in Klotho IV, 42-49. I present the ap- 
pended version with hesitation, feeling that Cm.’s 
readings of the Elamite translation may bring 
some changes in it, but that it is better to make 
the attempt than to wait until Cm. has had the 
time to make a definitive publication of the Ela- 
mite. Roman and italic type, as well as square 
brackets, are used in the same way as in normaliz- 
ing 3. 89-92. [The appended version of 90 avadata 
to 91 patsiya, both text and translation, must be 
revised after Hinz’s article appears in ZDMG for 
1952. ] 


martiyana- 
xSaya[@ijya : va8na : Au- 
akunavam : patifam : ariya : 


90 dy[a@:] uta : carma :. gra[Oita : dha] : [pat]i$amai°y : [patika]ram : akunavam : 


pa[t|isa[m : a]vada- 
91 [ta : gabava] 
i(ma)m : d- 


: uta: dipify: upa :] mam : [atiyast]ya : 


paisiya : ma[m] : pasa[va] : 


92 ipi[m : a]dam : f[ra]stayam : vi[s]pada : atar : dahya[va] ° : kara: hama[ta]xSata 


Translation : . family of (these) men do 
thou protect well. § 170. Saith Darius the King: 
By the favor of Ahuramazda this (is) my inscrip- 
tion which I made. Besides, it was in Aryan 
and on clay tablets and on parchment it was 
composed. Besides, a sculptured figure of myself 
I made. Besides, it was set down in its place. 


And the inscription unto me was displayed, and 
were read before me. Afterward this inscription 
I sent forth everywhere among the provinces. The 
people joined in the work. 


In these lines we find that between 55 and 60 
signs have been read by Cm. which previous schol- 
ars have read either wrongly or not at all, while 
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about 8 signs have been read by others which were 
no longer visible to Cm. Comments on special 
words and phrases now follow. 


4.88: As Cm. notes, the gap is inadequate for 
[ u-ba-ra |-ta-a-ma ; there is room for but two signs, 
so that either ba or ra must have been omitted. 
The two differ very slightly, and the error may be 
called virtual haplography. 


4.89: Cm.’s final readings between Auramaz- 
daha and adam differ somewhat from those which 
he gave me earlier, for use in OPG 130-131. If 
the present version be right, we have dipimai[y] 
= nom. dipiy + -maiy (OPG § 136), and nom. dipiy, 
being for an -i- stem, is more probably dipiy, like 
nom. Uvdrazmiy, earlier form for -zmis (OPG 
§179.1; p. 177 s.v.); the nom. dipi[§] in 4. 90 
and 4.90f (OPG 130) must give way to other 
readings. The preceding i-ma read by Cm. must 
be for nsf. iyam; either there is accidental omis- 
sion of ya in i-ya-ma, or contraction of t-ya to i 
(OPG $23.1), so that we then normalize im. 
After dipimai[y] there must be a relative, and 
Cm. records space for the divider, two signs, and 
another divider; thus we can have only [: ta- 
ya :|, as an imperfect writing for ta-ya-a-ma 
= tyam, though this error can be paralleled only 
in later inscriptions (OPG §56.V; AsH 9—for 
date, see JAOS LXVI, 209-212 —and A’Sc 6). 
But the omission here in 89 is rendered less strange 
by the fact that there are three other omissions of 
characters in 89-92, if our restoration be correct ; 
these are set in parentheses. 


4.89-90: pavastdy[a] and carma are in the 
same case, as the wfd ‘and’ shows; therefore in the 
locative. The two stems pavastd- and carman- 
(= Av. caraman-, Skt. carman- ‘hide, skin’) are 
the direct ancestors of New Persian pdst and éarm, 
respectively ‘(untanned) skin’ and ‘ leather’; but 
the Elamite has “on halat ‘unbaked brick’ and 
leather.” Cameron (by letter) notes that pdst 
means Pahlavi ‘bark (of trees)’ and that in Jakob 
Levy’s Talmud Dict. it is glossed ‘ Persian skin,’ 
meaning pages of a document; he tentatively sug- 
gests ‘papyrus.’ But now Benveniste in BSLP 
XLVII, 1, 40-49 (1951) has shown conclusively 
that pavastd- means the thin clay envelope used to 
protect unbaked clay tablets, the text of the docu- 
ment being written both on the inside tablet and 
on the outside cover (cf. Chiera, They wrote on 
clay, pp. 69 ff.). In this way Elam. halat and OP 


pavasta- are united under the meaning ‘ unbaked 
clay tablet in a clay envelope.’ It is an easy tran- 
sition from ‘thin clay envelope’ to the later mean- 
ings ‘bark, skin.’ I take pavastd- as a derivative 
of prefix pa- ‘on’ + verbal root vas- ‘clothe’ (Bthl., 
AiW 816, 1394 vah-), cf. Latin vestis ‘clothing.’ 
The loc. carmd is a suffixless strong-grade form in 
IE *-mén (Brugmann, Kurze Vgl. Gram. § 466) ; 
final n is unwritten in OP. 


4.90: After carmad and a divider, Cm. has 
ga-ra- and a space for 6 signs, then a legible di- 
vider. We apparently need the main verb going 
with the preceding words, and I propose — hesi- 
tantly—gra[ ita : dha], though this requires one 
space more than Cm. allots to the gap. The parti- 
ciple gradita, feminine to agree with the implied 
subject dipiy, is exactly equatable with Skt. gra- 
thita-, to the root gra(n)th- ‘tie, tie together, 
compose (a literary work),’ and is suitable to a 
copy of Darius’s inscription written on papyrus 
or parchment, the leaves or sheets of which would 
have to be tied together. 

4.90: [pat]isamai°y has no gap between ma 
and i, according to Cm., and as no word can end 
in i in OP, and there is a divider after the ya, 
this must all be one word, or a word with an en- 
clitic. Interpret patisam-maiy, with simplification 
of the two m’s (OPG § 41, § 138.1); the enclitic 
genitive goes with the next word, [patika]ram, 
which precisely fills the gap recorded by Cm., and 
uses one of the two i’s read by KT. At the end 
of the gap I have had to replace Cm’s fa in fa-ma 
by ra; but then Cm. himself sets a question-mark 
alongside the fa. It seems to me likely that Darius 
would somewhere refer to the sculpture of himself 
victorious over the rebel kings; if he does, it is 
here. The previous mentions of the sculptured 
figures in lines 71, 73, 77 of this column contain 
nothing personal to him himself. And in fact 
Hoffmann-Kutschke in his earlier publication (Die 
altpers. Keilinsch. 1908, p. 33) suggests in his 
translation that words meaning ‘mein Bild’ stood 
in the OP text at about this point. 


4.90: Cm.’s akunavam, legible in all charac- 
ters, replaces KT’s misread a@ahavaja, which has 
caused so much misdirected ingenuity, including 
my own in JAOS LXII, 268. 


4.90-91: a]vada[ta . . . atiyasi]ya must here 
remain without comment, as I accept Hinz’s ditf- 
ferent text and interpretation in ZDMG, soon 
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to appear (text now essentially confirmed by 
Cameron): the last words being “and it was en- 
graved and read aloud,” precisely agreeing with 
KT’s Elamite readings. Thereafter, paisiya 
ma[m] ‘before me’ also agrees with the Elamite: 
paisiya being a compound preposition *pati-d, with 
regular development of § and epenthesis (OPG 
§ 80, §127). I expect to comment further on 
Hinz’s views when his article is at hand. 

4.91-92: At the turn of the line, it is im- 
possible, in view of the active verb which follows, 
to restore anything but an accusative of ‘this in- 
scription’; Cm.’s i-ma is then a defective writing 
for i-ma-a-ma=imadm. Note that imam : dipim, 
properly written, occurs in lines 42, 48, 70, 73, 77 
of this column, as also in XV 24. There is a 
slight possibility, however, that it is the acc. sg. 
fem. im to the unextended fem. stem 7-; yet this 
is unlikely. 

4.92: Cm. records a gap of three spaces, the 
first sign being possibly fa, and thereafter -sa-ta-a- 
ya-ma, with -va- a possible alternative for the -sa-. 
The word is almost surely f[ra]|stayam, imperfect 
of fra-std-; the same compound in Avestan has in 
the middle forms the meanings ‘hervortreten ; 
hinaus, ins Freie gehen,’ the active forms being 
very rare (Bthl., AiW 1604), and an assumption 
that the active forms in OP had transitive mean- 
ing is not very daring (yet Skt. pra-sthd- regu- 
larly has active forms with intransitive meaning). 

4.92: The next phrase, according to the Ela- 
mite, means ‘into all lands’ (KT 157; Wb. KIA 
71), to which OP ‘everywhere among the prov- 
inces’ suitably corresponds. But Cm. finds my 


restoration [haruvada] (JAOS LXII, 269) not 
warranted by the slight traces of the first four 
signs, which do not yield a reading, though he 
found the final -da-a legible. I therefore propose 
the same adverbial formation from the other OP 
word meaning ‘all,’ namely vi[s]pada; with this, 
Cm. writes, the traces agree, sp being Median in- 
stead of the true OP s from IE ku (OPG $90). 


4.92: The final hama : amazamata of KT was 
a misreading; Cm. reads ha-ma-a-[ta]-aa-Sa-ta-a, 
with no divider after -ma-, and the -Sa- badly 
mutilated. But normalized hama[ta]rSata should 
have only a short vowel in the second syllable 
(double prefix ham-d-tars- is unlikely in view of 
five other occurrences of ham-tars-). I suggest 
that in reducing to writing the scribe wrote ha-ma 
= ham-, then wrote a-ta-va-Sa-ta-a = atarsatd, and 
combined the two, failing to note that the in- 
herent a ending ha-ma would in the compound 
serve also as the initial augment vowel of the verb 
itself. Incidentally, my adjectival hama here and 
in 90 (JAOS LXII, 268-269) is now eliminated. 


Cotumn 5: The complete text of Column 5 
will be given, in normalized form; the same nota- 
tion is used as with 3. 89-92 and 4. 87-92, with 
square brackets enclosing restored portions not 
legible even in part to Cameron, and italics de- 
noting characters not legible to Rl. and KT,° or 
wrongly identified by them. The frequency of 
uninscribed spaces, shown by ° (in addition to 
the regular ° ° before new sections of the text), 
is notable, and is almost certainly due in most 
instances to the roughness of the rock surface, 
making it impossible to inscribe legible characters. 


: Oat[iy : D]arayavaus [:] zrSayabiya : 

ima : t[ya: ada]m : ak°u°[navam :] duv°itiy°a- 

mca : ¢[itémcd :] Qardam : pas[a]va :] yada [:] x°Saya- 
Oiya : [abavam : U]vja : na°m[a] : dahyaus : ha[u]- 


vjifya : avam : ma]éistam [: akunava°°]ta : pa°sava : a[da]- 
m: ka[ram : fraiSa]yam : [I marti]ya : Gaubaruva : 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 vi: ha[migiy]a : a°bava : [I martiya] : [A]tama°ita : nima: [U]- 
6 
7 
8 
9 


nama [: Pdrsa : ma]nai : badaka [: avamsSdém] : maOistam : aku- 
navam : [pasdva :] Gaubaruva : [hada] : ka[r]a: aSiya°va : 
10 Uvjam [: hamaranam] : akuna°us : ha[d°]a : Uvjiyaibis : pas- 


11 ava: [Gaubaru]va : Uvjiya : [avlaja 


: uta : viyamarda : 


12 uta: [tyamsa]m : maO[ista°m :] agarbaya : anaya : ab°i- 
13 y : mam [: utasi]m : a[dam] : [avd]°janam : [pa]sava : dahya- 
14 uS: man[d@: abava] ° ° Oat[ty : Da]rayavaus : xSayaQi- 


°I here disregard Wh.’s readings in WB, since they 
are obviously wrong in line 10, and his only other addi- 





tion is r in kd]rd, line 9, which also may be a misprint. 
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15 ya: 
16 zda: 


avaiy : [U]v[j]°iya [: arika : dha :] utisifm] : Aurama- 
[nai]y : [aya]d[i]ya : Au[ramazda|m : 


ayadaiy : vasna : A- 


1% uramaz[daha : ya6a|] : mam [: kama: ava]0adis : akunavam 


18 ° °: Oat[iy : Dara]yavau[s : xrsdya]biya : 


hya : Auramazda- 


19 m: yad[a°tai]y : ya[nam : avahya] : ahatiy : uta : jiva[h]- 


20 ya [:] u[ta :] marta°hy[a ° 
21 ayaliya : pa[sdva: hada - 


° ; Oatijy : D°arayavaus : 
k[ara : a|dam : 
22 am: pas[a@ :|] Sa[lka: tyaiy : xaudim] : tigrim : 


x[8]- 
[aS]iyavam : abiy : Sak®- 
baratt- 


23 y: i[maty : Saka: hacdma: G]isa [: yad]iy : abiy : ° draya : a- 


24 va[rasam : pajragsi[m :] a[vada : 


hada : karja : visa : 


v°iyatara°- 


25 yam [: pasdva : adam: Sakd : vasiy :] ajanam : a[n]jiyam : aga- 


26 rbdya[m : hauv : ba°|sta [: anayata : a]°biy : m°am : ut®- 

27 a[Sim : avdjanam : maé]ista[sam : Sku]xa : na°ma : avam : aga- 
28 rbad[ya: uta :|] anaya [: abity : mam : alvada : an°i°yam : maé- 

29 i8°ta[m] : akunavam : [yaa :] mam : [k]ama: aha: pa°sava : da- 
30 hyd[us: ma|na: [a]ba°va ° ° [: Oati]y : Darayava°uS : xSaya- 

31 Oilya: avaiy : Saka] : ari[ka : aha [:] uta: naiy : Au°ramazd- 
32 a[Sdm : aya|diya : Aurama[z]|d[am :] ayadaiy : vaSna : Aurama- 

33 zda[ha: yada : mam] : kama : [ava6adi]8 : akunavam ° ° : Oat- 
34 iy [: Da&]rayava[us : x]Sayadiya [: hya] : Auramazdim : yadata- 
35 iy: [avahya: yana]m [: ahatiy :] uta: jivahya : uta 


36 : [martahya] 


Translation, with conventional division into 
numbered sections: 


§ 71. 5.1-14. Saith Darius the King: This is 
what I did in both the second and the third year 
after that I became King. A province by name 
Elam — this became hostile. One man by name 
Atamaita, an Elamite—him they made chief. 
Thereupon I sent forth an army. One man by 
name Gobryas, a Persian, my subject—him I made 
chief of them. After that, Gobryas with the army 
marched off to Elam; he joined battle with the 
Elamites. Thereupon Gobryas smote and crushed 
the Elamites, and captured the chief of them; he 
led him to me, and I killed him. After that the 
province became mine. 


§ 72.5.14-17. Saith Darius the King: Those 
Elamites were faithless and by them Ahuramazda 
was not worshiped. I worshiped Ahuramazda; 
by the favor of Ahuramazda, as was my desire, 
thus I did unto them. 

§ 73. 5.18-20. Saith Darius the King: Whoso 
shall worship Ahuramazda, divine blessing will be 
upon him both living and dead. 

§ 74. 5. 20-30. Saith Darius the King: After- 
wards with an army I set off to Scythia, after the 
Scythians who wear the pointed cap. These Scyth- 
ians went from me. When I arrived at the sea, 
beyond it there with all my army I crossed. After- 


wards, I smote the Scythians exceedingly ; another 
(leader) I took captive; this one was led bound 
to me, and I slew him. The chief of them, Skun- 
kha by name —him they seized and led to me. 
Then I made another (their) chief, as was my 
desire. After that the province became mine. 


§ 75. 5. 30-33. Saith Darius the King: Those 
Scythians ... (= lines 15-17). 


§ 76. 5.33-36. ... (=lines 18-20). 


In this text, Cm. has succeeded in reading about 
155 to 160 characters invisible or unidentifiable 
to RL, Wb. (in WB), KT, though some of the 
traces noted by Rl. or KT have been properly 
identified by later scholars; and about 45 charac- 
ters read as visible by RI. or by KT proved to be 
no longer visible to Cm. One might note that 
Wb. (in WB) marks hamaranam in line 10 as 
legible, but that seems to be merely a typographical 
error, and I have so regarded it. Notes to the 
text now follow. 

5. 1-2: The eroded gaps near the start of these 
lines were not closely filled with characters, as Cm. 
states, but the formulaic wording makes the read- 
ings uncertain. At the end of line 2 the gap was 


longer than KT had led us to suspect, and certain 
important characters were still visible to Cm., who 
also records a blank space and not a word-divider 
(KT’s reading) between the last two characters. 
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The new reading, ‘second,’ justifies my restoration 
‘third’ (JNES II, 108-110) in line 3, and sets 
the passage in accord with Parker’s dating in 
AJSLL LVILII, 373-377. Hinz in ZDMG XCIII, 
370 almost got the correct text, but rejected it on 
the ground of lack of space. 


5.3: The final -ca on the word ‘second’ is a 
defective writing for -ca-a = -cé ‘both’ when fol- 
lowed by another -ca@ ‘and.’ The second -ca here 
must stand in the following gap; whether it also 
was defectively written we can never know, but 
Cm. writes me that the space is adequate for the 
normal orthography, which I have therefore set in 
the text. 


5.7%: Rl and KT both set U[vjam after [frai- 
sa|yam, but Cm. finds no trace of the wu, and de- 
letes the word for lack of space. Curiously, Wb. 
in KIA 72-73 noted the lack of space, but deleted 
instead the following [I mart]iya given by RL., 
as being invisible to KT. 


5.9: Rl. and KT both restored hauv before 
Gaubaruva, but Cm. pronounces the space inade- 
quate; herein he justifies Wb.’s deletion of hauv 
(in WBn and KIA). 


5.11: Here Cm. finds that the spacing re- 
quires [av]d@ja and not the prefixless aja of Foy, 
which I adopted in OPG 133. I was wrong, there- 
fore, in JNES II, 111, where I argued that un- 
compounded jan- is used only of defeating the 
enemy in battle, while ava-jan- is used only of 
killing or executing a specific person or specific 
persons. The use of ava-jan- in DB 1.51 and 
1. 52, I now see, may be regarded as intermediate 
between the two uses. 


5.11: Here Cm.’s reading at the end of the 
line disposes of RI.’s u-ta-a-Sa-i-ya : ma-ra-da : and 
of KT’s u-ta-a : da-i-ya : ma-ra-da: and abso- 
lutely establishes Wh.’s viyamarda (ZfA XLVI, 
55), without even the interrupting divider. 

5. 19-20: Cm.’s emphatic statement that there 
is no space for an inserted word in 20 between 
martahy[a] and [: 6att]y means that the main 
statement of the sentence must be sought in the 
gap in 19, where KT read and restored ya[vé : 
taumad : alhatiy. Eilers (JNES VII, 106-110) 
was on the right track when he replaced the two 
words by [8i]yat[is : avahya], with the pronoun 
optional, since it might more than fill the gap; 
he added [artam] ‘happiness (after death)’ at 
the end of the sentence. But Cm. shows that 


there is no gap before the ya in 19 and no word 
after martahy[a@], and his reading can lead to but 
one restoration, ya[nam : avahyd] : ahatiy ‘ di- 
vine blessing will be on him,’ etc. The word 
yanam is known in DPd 21 and 23, in this same 
meaning; it is familiar also in Avestan, where 
Bartholomae (AiW 1285) glosses it ‘ Gunst, Gunst- 
gewihrung, Gunstbeweis (seitens der Gottheiten 
gegeniiber den Menschen).’ The same locution oc- 
curs in line 35, in reversed order; see the note 
thereto. 


5.22: The legible words at the line-end re- 
quire the restoration ‘.. . Scythians who wear the 
pointed cap.’ Cm.’s text has pa-sa followed by a 
restored a, a partly legible va, a restored divider, 
and “no legible signs for about 14 spaces.” It is 
possible that the text was pas[d]v[a: Saka etc., 
with Saka the subject of a verb in the gap in line 
23; but if so, the restoration there defies me. I 
must reinterpret Cm.’s partly visible va as sa pre- 
ceded by the upper tip of the word-dividing angle- 
sign, and read pas[a :] Sa[ké etc., with 13 signs 
in the gap instead of 14, one having been left 
blank or erased because of error -in inscribing. 
The meaning would be ‘after the Scythians,’ that 
is, behind or in pursuit of them. I am aware 
that Benveniste, in BSLP XXXIII, 2, 153, argues 
that pasa ‘after’ is temporal with the accusative 
and local with the genitive; but apart from the 
frequent adverb pasdva ‘after that’ there are only 
two occurrences, one in local meaning with the 
genitive, DB 3.32 pasd : mand ‘back of me,’ the 
other with the accusative, XPf 31 pasa : taniim 
‘(my father made me greatest) after himself,’ 
which may be temporal, but is also and for the 
time being essentially local, = ‘second to himself.’ 
I see no difficulty therefore in taking pasa in 5. 22 
as ‘after’ in the local sense. 


5.22 end: One must emphasize that Cm. found 
the 1 legible at the end of this line. so that we have 
a full writing ba-ra-ta-i-ya = baratiy, and not the 
defective writing lacking the 1, recorded by RI. 
and KT. 


5.23: Here Cm. not only denies pa as the 
character before the long gap, but reads instead 7 
(recorded as half visible by KT!), and lengthens 
the gap considerably as compared with Hinz’s 
restoration (accepted in OPG 133), which is also 
upset by Cm.’s finding -i-Sa still legible in the 
later part of the gap. My restoration with 14 
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signs agrees closely with Cm.’s record of a gap of 
“about 15 spaces”: i[maty : Saka : hacéma 
: d]iSa ‘these Scythians went (= fled) from me,’ 
which was very natural. I should really prefer 
a[vaiy ‘those’ to i[maiy ‘these,’ but do not feel 
inclined to dispute the point. The next sentence 
must then be introduced by a subordinating con- 
junction such as [yad]iy ‘when,’ which replaces 
Hinz’s [asnaliy (ZDMG XCIII, 367-368). 

5.24: This line also contains more characters 
than Hinz could figure upon, when he restored 
ava[rasam : avad]a: ha[da: kar|a. His word- 
ing is right, I think, but one more word is needed 
before avada. If we accept ava[rasam], as I think 
we must, there was then a divider, one or two 
signs, and ra-wa-+-a-[.. according to Cm. Here 
I must reinterpret Cm.’s za; xa consists of two 
angles followed by two verticals, and if over the 
two angles there was a horizontal wedge, and over 
each of the two verticals a short horizontal wedge, 
the za would become Sa-i. The single space there- 
after, I assume, would hold ma and the divider, 
before a[vada]. We can then restore [pa]ra- 
Si[m :] ‘beyond it,’ meaning that Darius then 
crossed over beyond some arm of the sea. The 
first gap is thus filled with 5 signs; Cm. writes 
“space for about 6 signs; no traces.” 

5.24: Cm.’s reading vi-i-sa-a = visd ‘(with) all 
(the army)’ eliminates the much-discussed pisa 
“by raft(s)’ from the OP vocabulary. 


5.25: The long gap contained about 18 signs, 
Cm. says, in which KT’s sa-ka are no longer visi- 
ble. Our restoration has 19 signs, but is formu- 
laic, and contains 5 dividers, which take very 
little space; it is the wording finally reached by 
Hinz, Z2DMG XCIII, 368, building on the previous 
conjectures. 

5.28: The prior gap, Cm. says, has space for 
? or 8 characters; the restoration has only six, 
but again there may easily have been a blank space 
or two on the rock. 


5.31: The first gap, Cm. says, has space “ for 
about 10 signs” after the first divider; our resto- 
ration uses 8 signs only, but is required by the 
similar phrasing in line 15, where the reading is 
virtually certain. 


5.35: The final section, 34-36, is identical 
with that in 18-20. Therefore replace Hoffmann- 
Kutschke’s and Foy’s [ydva : tau]m[@ : ahatiy] 
by [avahyd : ydna]m [: ahatiy]; the reasons are 
in my note to 19-20. Cm. finds the prior gap in 
35 to be adequate for “at least 11 signs”; my 
restoration has only 9 signs, but there may have 
been blanks here, as elsewhere. The two critical 
words are here in reversed order as compared with 
the order in line 19; this is matched by a shift in 
the position of the enclitic -Sdm in 32 as com- 
pared with that in 15, in sections of identical 
purport. 


5.36: The statement of Cm., that not over 11 
signs followed the divider, makes it clear that 
line 36 ended with [martahya], like the final of 
the section in line 20; the ma, which was in part 
visible to KT, has now entirely disappeared. 


In the restorations presented in this article, in 
Column 3. 89-92, Column 4. 88-92, and Column 5 
entire, the illegible spaces as measured by Cameron 
have been exactly filled, with the limitations given 
in the notes. 





Cameron’s new readings lead to numerous 
changes which were not available to me for OPG. 
These are easily identified from this article when 
they concern the text with notes and translation; 
so also the changes in the chapter on syntax and 
style. Those which affect the Lexicon are not so 
easily found, and I should like to list the most 
important ones here, without giving the gains and 
losses in forms which occur also in other parts of 
the texts. 


(a) Delete the following captions (or mark them as erroneous readings) and 


grammar references thereto: 


166a abahavaja 4.90 (also § 159). 

168a aniyaba 4. 89. 

169a amaramata 4.92 (also § 218. II, and p. 179a s.v. kam-). 
17%3a avastd-: avastaya 4. 89f. 

193b nipisti-: nipistiya 4.90 (also §178). 

19%b pisa-: pisd 5. 24. 

203a mav-: amdvata 4. 92. 

206a lyaj-. 

214a.14 haruvada 4. 92°. 
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(b) Delete the following forms (but not the captions) and grammar references 
thereto: 
3 172a.31 avame* 5. 2f (s. v. lava-). 
, 174b.43 iya 4.90 (s. v. iyam). 
179b. 11 cdzriyaté 4.90 (s.v. kar-; 


; also § 235. IT). 
184a.30 avdmc* 5. 2f (s. v. -ciy). 





| eel 








_ 7 189b.%  addrayata 4.90f (s.v. dar-; also § 215). 
— 191b.11 dipi§ 4.90, 91f (s.v. dipi-; $178. II, § 179.1). 
> 194a.40 apifiya 4.91 (s.v. paté-). 
1 | 194b. 5-6 delete both lines. 
y 200a.15 b%r@t*y*, § 22 (s.v. bar-). 
: 203a. 32 viya: marda (s.v. mard-). 
. 4 210b. 21 -Sim 4.6 (s. v. -Sa-). 
1 213a.39 hama 4.92, 4.90 (s.v. hama-). 
1 
: (c) Insert the following captions: 
183b. 22-3 graé- ‘tie, fasten together, compose’: gra[ ita] nsf. past ptc. pass. 4. 90. 
184a. 3-4 carman- ‘hide, parchment’ : carmd lsn. 4. 90. 
_— 194b. 5 pasiya prep. ‘before’? DB 4. 91. 
t 196b. 41-2 pavastd- ‘clay envelope of tablet’ : pavastay[da] Isf. 4. 89f. 
f ) 205a. 44-5 rd- vb. ‘give, impart’: rddiy 2d sg. imv. 4. 54. 
+ 208b. 34-5 vils]pada adv. ‘everywhere’ 4. 92. 
(d) Insert the following forms under present captions: 
n 16%7a.9  adam-sis 4. 6. 
D 169a.41 [d]isa 3d pl. imf. 5.23 (to ay-). 
» | 186a.9 hama[ta]rsata imf. mid. 4.92 (to ham-tazs-). 
a | 191b.11 dipi[y] nsf. 4.91; dipi-mai[y] 4.89 (to dipi-). 
191b.40 [dururta]m adv. ‘falsely’ 3.89 (to duruj-). 
' 192a.28 duvitiyim-ca asf. 5. 2f (to duvitiya-). 
192b.5 dra[uga]m asm. 4.43 (to drauga-). 
8 195a.23 [pat]|isamaiy (= patisam-maiy, § 138.1) 4.90 (to patisam). 
i. 195b.11 [pa]ra-si[m] 5.24 (to 2para-). 
n | 19%b. 37 fra-, prefix also with sta-. 
¥ 205a.14 ydnam nsn. 5.19, 35 (to ydna- nt., not masc., in OP). 
d 208b. 32 visa ism. 5. 24 (to visa-). 
Oo | 210a.21 fra-sta- ‘send forth’: f[ra]|stdyam 1st sg. imf. 4.92 (to sta-). 
In the chapter on Syntax and Style (OPG 79-100), there are the following 
vf important changes: 


83a.18 In § 255, omit example from DB 5. 24f and remarks thereto. 

85b. 22 In § 264, omit citation of DB 5. 2f. 

87%b. 9f Omit example from DB 5. 2f. 

8%b.14 Add: and accusative of place in pas[a :} Sa[ka] ‘in pursuit of the 
Scythians’ (DB 5, 22). 

88a. 30f Omit: and ada[rayat]a DB 4. 90f. 

89a.20 In §278.I.a, add at end: mere futurity after general relative clause, 

ahatiy DB 5.19, 35°. 

91a. 23f In § 288, omit example from DB 4. 90 and remarks thereto. 

94b.31 In §304e, omit: or in a general relative clause, DB 5.19, 35. 
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In addition to the changes involved by Cameron’s 
new readings at Behistan, I should like to present 
here the most important corrections in other parts 
of my O0PG—either misprints or lapses. I do not 
give those easily recognized by the reader as mis- 
prints, nor wrong cross-references not over one § 
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in error; nor errors in citing Elamite transcrip- 
tions (these are listed in Paper’s review, JOS IV, 
195-197) ; nor the occasional omission of common 
forms of OP words in the concordance part of the 
Lexicon. 


(not AMmaiy) 

(not -ate, three words) 
(not pagi-) 

(not Skt. dhvar-) 
(not *ma(n) dzha-s) 
(not jdayatr) 

(not dhvar-) 

(not -dyal) 


akst ‘2 eyes,’ Lt. vi-ginti ‘2 tens’ 


(not second) 
(not sg. imf. apia‘) 
(not pl. akunavaya"ta) 


(not api-) 
(not indeed ... by me) 
(not our... amdzxam) 


(not basta) 

(not hamahyaya) 
(not twvam) 
(not :) 

(not ax8) 

(not atiy) 

(not Parsa) 
(not ALSLL) 
(not Nisabbu) 
(not rsacam) 


(not dhvar-) 


(not nsm.) 

(not §165) 

(not baxtain) 

(not piydla) 

(not A*Pa) 

(not jot) 

(not yqnd-) 

(not asm.) 

(not § 215) 

(not ava[navata] ) 


Place Correction 
12a. 15 AMha 
17a. 10f -ata 
30b. 2 patht- 
30b. 38 Lt. forés 
33a. 16 *ma(n) dzdha-s 
33b. 26 jinati 
39b. 42 dvar- 
60a. 15 -iyale 
65b. 19 
(not tri ‘three, Lt. tri-ginta ‘three tens’) 
70a. 15 third 
T1b. 23-4 pl. imf. apida" 
t4a. 4 sg. akunavayata 
T7a. 2 delete patiy-avahyaty 
77a. 10 add = patiy-avahyaiy 
91b. 15 utd- 
91b. 16f and of me 
95b. 33f my... mand 
126b. 2 f. b. basta 
129. 60 hamahyaya 
129. 70 tuvam 
148. XPb.18end : a 
148. XPb. 19 end x8 
149. XPd. 15 Oatiy 
155. A?P 1 Parsa 
160b. 2 f. b. AJSLL 
161la. 2 Nisannu 
181a. 8 xsacam 
191a.10 delete jayati to ‘ violence’ 
192a. 3 dvar- 
194a.39 insert 3d pl. after apida 
196a. 8 nsn. 
199b. 4 $179. III 
199b. 6 baxtan 
199b. 24 pryalah 
201a. 12 A3Pa 
204a. 31 jor 
205a. 12 yana- 
205a. 14 asn. 
205a. 28 § 212 
206b. 34 avar[ navata] 
207b. 22 DZb 


(not SZb) 
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The title page of A. Kircher’s Oedipus Aegyptiacus, in which he explained his 
system of language relationship and formulated his theory of the 
origin of Chinese language and eulture. 
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OEDIPVS AGYPTIACVS 
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The frontispiece of Oedipus Aegyptiacus representing Kircher as Oedipus with 
a list of the languages he knew and of the esoteric sciences of which he was 
master. The languages of Kircher: Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 


Arabic, Samaritan, Armenian, Egyptian Coptic, Persian, 
German, Spanish, French, Portuguese. The areana: 


Phoenician Theology, Chaldeian Astrology, Persian Magic, 


Pythagorean Mathematies, Greek Theosophy, Mythology, 


Latin Philosophy. 





Egyptian 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE ACCORDING TO 
ATHANASIUS KIRCHER’S THEORY 


BoLesLAW SZCZESNIAK 
UNIVERSITY OF NoTRE DAME 


Eastern Asta, often called Magna Tartaria, 
was the subject of many a fantastic speculation 
advanced by various scholars toward the end of 
the XVIth and the beginning of the XVIIth 
century. Among these scholars was Claude Duret 
(d. 1611), the author of the important treatise 
for historians of linguistics, Thrésor de Vhistoire 
des languages de l'univers, published in Cologne 
in 1613. In his account of Far Eastern languages 
he put Chinese and Japanese in the category of 
languages to which also belong the unarticulated 
voices of animals and birds. This example of the 
paucity of European knowledge of Far Eastern 
languages and civilization was typical, generally 
speaking, until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the first substantial reports on China 
and Japan by missionaries and travellers were 
published in the various languages of Europe. 
These reports naturally attracted amateur savants 
to the study of Chinese civilization, and drew the 
attention of professional scholars of the second part 
of the century. The question of the origin of 
Chinese and other languages of the Far East 
became a matter of particular interest. 

Men of letters in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century had arrived at a peculiar under- 
standing of the universality of human history, 
because for them the history of any culture pos- 
sessed a universal character in the common origin 
of mankind. Their search, therefore, for the 
beginnings of China itself naturally took on the 
character of a search for its universality and its 
ancient similarities with the culture of other 
countries. 


Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680)1 was the first 





* Cf. Boleslaw Szezesniak, “Athanasius Kircher’s China 
illustrata,” Osiris (1951). Carlos Sommervogel, S. J., 
Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus. Nouvelle édition, 
10 vols. (Bruxelles-Paris, 1890-1909), 5 fascicules Cor- 
rections et additions & la Bibliotheque de la Compagnie 
de Jésus. Supplement au De Backer-Sommervogel, par 
Ernest M. Riviére, S. J. (Toulouse, 1911, 1913, 1914-1917, 
1911-1930, 1930), see vol. IV, cols. 1046-1077; Nouvelle 
biographie générale (Paris, Fréres Didot, 1855-1866), 
vol. XXVII, cols. 769-776; Larousse du XXe siécle (Paris, 
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who started the long-disputed and still unsolved 
question of the origin of Chinese culture and 
writing. But his turning to that question was 
primarily influenced by Egyptologic studies, which 
were, so he thought, a basis for the understanding 
of the beginnings of the human race and the early 
spread of civilization. 

For Athanasius Kircher the study of Egyptology 
was not merely to indulge his interest in the past, 
not merely the activity of an historical scholar who 
attempted discoveries in that almost unexplored 
field. His interest was to seek out the cultural 
past of the human race, especially that of ancient 
Egypt, which, as he saw it, stood nearest to the 
history of the creation of man and to the diffusion 
of the peoples in the world after the Deluge. 

For Kircher, the Bible was a primary source of 
information for the study of the beginnings of 
mankind and of early historic Egypt. It brought 
him, therefore, chronologically and methodically 
to Pharaonic Egypt, so mature in many respects, 
and the first country of advanced civilization 
which influenced, in his opinion, other neighboring 
regions, such as Syria, Greece, Persia, India, and 
even China. 

Kircher considered himself a polyhistor,? com- 





1928-1933), vol. IV, p. 249; Der Grosse Herder (Freiburg 
im Breisgau 1931-1933), vol. VI, col. 1416; Enciclopedia 
Universal Ilustrada Europeo-Americana (Barcelona, 1926- 
1930), vol. XXVIII, part II, p. 3454; Der Grosse Brock- 
haus (Leipzig, 1928-1935), vol. X, p. 172; Dictionnaire 
@archeologie Chretienne et de liturgie (Paris, 1924-), 
vol. VIII, part I, cols. 772-805; Lexikon fiir Theologie 
und Kirche (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1930-1938), vol. V, 
col. 1052; The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1907- 
1914), vol. VIII, pp. 661-662; The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica (14th edition, Chicago, 1936), vol. XIII, pp. 410- 
411; Kirchenlexicon oder Encyclopidie der katolischen 
Theologie und ihrer Hiilfswissenschaften (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1882-1903), vol. VII, cols. 716-717; Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana (Roma, 1929-1938), vol. XX, p. 209; 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 1875-1912), 
vol. XVI (1882), pp. 1-4; Biographie universelle (Mi- 
chaud) ancienne et moderne (Paris, 1842-1865), vol. 
XXI, pp. 642-646. 

* A. Kircher was of a confident opinion about himself 
and the importance of his writings and achievements. 
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petent to write with authority not only on mathe- 
matics, but also on such subjects as theology, 
alchemy, philology, astrology, geology, prestidigi- 
tation, medicine, and last, but not least, the study 
of the Near and Far East. Comparative philology 
made him turn to Egypt, which in his opinion 
was first among all ancient cultures. The idea of 
Egypt’s cultural primacy was expounded in his 
various Egyptological writings, where among other 
theories he also maintained that Chinese culture 
was derived from, or at least influenced by, ancient 
Egypt. 

God’s punishment of human pride, as Genesis * 
tells us about the Tower of Babel, resulted in the 
confusion of tongues, and this was a basic factor 
for Kircher in evolving the beginnings of the 
diversity of languages. This he tried to prove as 
early as 1636, when he published his Prodromus 
Coptus sive Aegyptiacus,* and explained the “ be- 
ginning, age, vicissitudes, differences, and establish- 
ment of hieroglyphics.” With the advancement of 
his knowledge of languages, especially Hebraic, 
Coptic, Syriac and Arabic, Kircher systematized 





He wrote, as I suppose, an autobiography which was 
published anonymously after his death, Vita admodum 
reverendi P, A. Kircheri, Augsburg, 1684. A copy of 
this rare booklet is preserved in the British Museum 
with mutilated title page. He should be credited with 
a good sense of balanced modesty and sincerity of self- 
appreciation. 

3 Genesis, XI, 1, “And the whole earth was of one 
language, and of one speech”; XI, 9, “. . . Because the 
Lord did there confound the language of all the earth: 
and from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon 
the face of all the earth.” Kircher followed the Biblical 
interpretation of the human race. He might also have 
been influenced by St. Augustin’s De Civitate Dei, XVI, 
4, XIX, 7, which following Genesis explained the diver- 
sity of languages as being caused by human pride in 
founding the city of Babylon, and the tower “ whose top 
shall reach the heavens.” St. Augustin accepted Hebrew 
as the original language of the first man. (De civitate 
Dei, XVI, 11.). Rabbinistie writings and the Talmud 
propound the same explanation. On St. Augustin’s ling- 
uistie interests see Casmir Golebiewski, “Le Language 
d’aprés St. Augustin,” Bulletin de la Société Polonaise 
Linguistique, fase. III, pp. 1-37. Cracovie, 1932. 

*Athanasiit Kircheri Fuldensis Buchonii e Soc. Jesu 
Prodromus Coptus sive Aegyptiacus. Ad Eminentiss: 
Principem 8S. R. E. Cardinalem Franciscum Barberinum. 
in quo cum linguae Coptae, sivae Aegyptiacae, quondam 
Pharaonicae, origo, aetas, vicissitudo, inclinatio; tum 
hieroglyphicae literaturae instauratio, uti per varia vari- 
arum eruditionumque difficilimarum specimina, ita nova 
quoque et insolita exhibentur. Romae, Typis 8S. Cong. de 
propag: Fide. 1636. Superiorum permissu. 


his approach to Egyptian studies, especially with 
regard to the language itself.° In his voluminous 
work, Oedipus Aegyptiacus,® published at Rome 
in 1652-1654, he employed “ scientific criticism ” 


5See his study A. Kircheri Lingua Aegyptiaca resti- 
tuta opus tripartitum; quo linguae Coptae ... ex 
abstrusis Arabum monumentis plena instauratio con- 
tinetur. Cui adnectitur supplementum earum rerum, 
quae in Prodromo Copto, et opere hoc ... omissa vel 
obscurius tradita sunt... Romae, 1643. 

® References and quotations are taken from the British 
Museum copy (581.1.21.). The baroque title of Kircher’s 
work explains the contents and deserves to be given in 
full: Athanasii Kircheri / E. Soc. Jesv, / Oedipvs / 
Aegyptiacvs, 7 Hoc Est / Vniuersalis Hieroglyphicae 
Veterum / Doctrinae temporum iniuria abolitae / In- 
stauratio. 7 Opus ex omni Orientalium doctrina & 
sapientia / conditum, nec non viginti diuersarum ling- 
uarum / authoritate stabilitum, / Felicibus Auspicijs / 
Ferdinandi III. / Avstriaci / Sapientissimi & Inuic- 
tissimi / Romanorum Imperatoris semper Augusti /é 
tenebris erutum, / Atque Bono Reipublicae Literariae 
consecratum. / Tomus I. /[flourion and line] / Romae, 
i Ex Typographia Vitalis Mascardi, 7 MDC LII. / 
Svperiorvm Permissv. /— 

The Title-page of the second volume is different, 
according to the contents: Athanasii Kircheri / E. Soc. 
Jesv J Oedipi / Aegyptiaci 7 Tomus Secundus. / Gym- 
nasivm / Sive / Phrontisterion Hieroglyphicum in Duo- 
decim / Classes distributum, /In Quibvs / Encyclo- 
paedia Aegyptiorum, id est, Veterum Hebraeorum, Chal- 
f -Aaeorum, Aegyptiorum, Graecorum, coeterorumque 
Orientalium / recondita Sapientia, hucusque temporum 
iniuria perdita, perdita, per /artificiosum sacrarum 
Sculpturarum contextum de- / -monstrata, instauratur, 
fo Felicibus Auspicijs / Ferdinandi III. / Caesaris. / 
Pars Prima / Complectens Sex priores Classes. /[line] 
i Romae, / Ex Typhographia Vitalis Mascardi, Anno 
M DC LIiIl. / Svperiorvm Permissv. /— 

The second part of the second volume (separately 
published): Athanasii Kircheri / Soc. Jesv / Oedipi / 
Aegyptiaci / Tomi Secundi / Pars Altera / Complectens 
Sex posteriores / Classes / Felicibus Auspicijs / Ferdi- 
nandi III. / Caesaris. /[the crest of Emp. Ferd. III] / 
[line] / Romae, 7 Ex Typographia Vitalis Mascardi, 
Anno M DC L III. / Svperiorum Permissv. /— 

The third volume: Athanasii Kircheri / Soc. Jesv / 
Oedipi / Aegyptiaci 7 Tomus III. / Theatrum Hiero- 
glyphicvm, / Hoe est, / Noua & hucusque intentata / 
Obeliscorum / Coeterorumque Hieroglyphicorum Monu- 
men- / -torum, quae tum Romae, tum in Aegypto, ac / 
celebrioribus Europae Musaeis adhuc / supersunt, / 
Interpretatio / Juxta sensum Physicum, Tropologicum, 
Mysticum, Hi- / -storicum, Politicum, Magicum, Medi- 
cum, Mathemati- /-cum, Cabalisticum, Hermeticum, 
Sophicum, Theo- / -sophicum; ex omni Orientalium doc- 
trina / & sapientia demonstrata. / Felicibus Auspicijs 
J Ferdinandi III. / Caesaris. / [line] / Romae, / Es 
Typhographia Vitalis Mascardi, Anno 4 Partu Viryineo 
MDCLIV. / Superiorvm Permissv. /— 
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(according to the standards of his time) in the 
field of linguistics, and explored all contemporary 
knowledge of recent discoveries about the East. 
His work was an attempt to present the systema 
of philology. Also he later returned to this par- 
ticular question in 1663, when he tried to reduce 
all languages to four main groups, in Polygraphia 
nova et universalis.” 

Kircher’s philological systematics, and the prac- 
tical application thereof, were supplemented by 
China illustrata,’ 1667, in which this laborious 
polyhistor found space to dwell on the Chinese 
language and its relationship to the Egyptian. 
Kircher could never pass by the new discoveries 
of travellers and missionaries in the Far East 
without a study of them. His interest in things 
Chinese eventually helped him to strengthen his 
theory of the ancient Biblical world as it was 
expressed in Pharaon’s realm. Ancient Chinese 
culture and language proved to be for Kircher 
an offspring from a primeval language, through 
the language of Egypt, or under its influence in 
the time of the dispersion of the people in the 
post-Babylon period. 

The theory of Kircher in its relation to Chinese 
culture and language was so novel and exotic to 
seventeenth century savants that it opened a new 
period in the Sinological studies about China’s 
origin. It had a strong effect on learned writings 
and interpretations, from Kircher’s time to the 
end of the nineteenth century. Today, with the 
advancement of studies in comparative philology 
and related subjects, Kircher’s theory has lost its 
value, and has passed into oblivion. For the his- 
torian of philology, however, Kircher still holds 
his importance in spite of his many shortcomings, 


7 Athanasii Kircheri e Soc. Iesu polygraphia nova et 
universalis ex combinatoria arte detecta. Qua quivis 
etiam linguarum quantumvis imperitus triplici methodo 
-.. seribere et respondere posse docetur et demonstratur 
.. + Romae, Ex typographia Varesii. MDCLXIII.—For the 
evaluation of the Polygraphia see George E. McCracken, 
“Athanasius Kircher’s Universal Polygraphy,” Isis, vol. 
39 (1948), pp. 215-228. 

*Athanasii Kircheri / E Soc. Jesu / China / Monu- 
mentis, / Qua / Sacris qua Profanis, / Nec non variis 
J Naturae & Artis / Spectaculis, / Aliarumque rerum 
memorabilium / Argumentis / Illustrata,/ Auspiciis / 
Leopoldi Primi, / Roman. Imper. Semper Augusti, WA 
Munificentissimi Mecaenatis. J (engraving with motto: A 
Solis Ortu usque ad Occasi #// Laudabile Nomen Dii.lf 
Amstelodami, A (rule] /Apud Jacobum 4 Meurs, in fossa 
vulgd de Keysersgracht, #4 Anno M.DC.LXVII. /— 


misconceptions, and credulities. He is forgotten 
by some scientific philologists and criticized by 
others; but nevertheless, he deserves to be recog- 
nized as an outstanding writer and student in 
many fields of human knowledge in the seventeenth 
century, a century when man wrestled with the 
truth, and when the experimental method was not 
fully established.* Kircher’s interest in Chinese 
and Far Eastern languages had far greater influ- 
ence than is sometimes realized. Consequently, on 
account of his Egyptological works, as well as of 
his valuable compilation of China illustrata,’® he 
belongs undoubtedly to the history of Sinology, 
and his theory of Egyptian-Chinese relations in 
prehistoric times deserves the attention of serious 


students. 
* * * 


As we have said, Kircher’s knowledge and sys- 
tematized approach to the diversity of languages 
led him to a definite statement of the theory of 
the Egyptian origin of the Chinese language and 
culture in his great work Oedipus Aegyptiacus.™ 
He held that even the Chinese religious cult, or 
as he expressed it himself, “cultus idolorum,” *” 
was brought from Egypt. He tried to prove this 
(pp. 398-412) by logical and analytical reasoning, 
deriving most of his arguments from the reports 
of missionaries working in China and Japan. He 
found three arguments to prove this assertion. 
His first argument was that Chinese propitiated 
angered gods or attracted well-disposed ones, 
according to the Egyptian custom. His second 
argument was that the same gods were common 
to the Chinese, the Egyptians, and even the Greeks. 
He said that there is no doubt, as is evident from 
the study of the pictures sent by the Jesuits from 
the “metropolitan city of Nankin,” that in con- 
temporary China there are temples to the old 
gods of Egypt and Greece such as Mars, Fortuna, 
Jovis, Atlantis, the spirits of water, weather, and 





® Prof. H. Butterfield gives illuminating chapters on 
the XVIIth century advance in science and methodology 
in his book The Origin of Modern Science (London: G. 
Bell and Sons, 1949), V, VII, X, XII. 

2°Cf. Henri Cordier, Mélanges d’histoire et de geo- 
graphie orientales (Paris, 1914), I, p. 75, et seq.; 
Histoire générale de la Chine (Paris, 1920), I, pp. 10-13; 
“Travaux historiques sur la Chine,” extrait de la Revue 
historique, XVIII (1882), 143-170. 

1 Vol. I, pp. 396-417. 

*P. 401, “Sinenses idolorum cultum ab Aegyptiis 
hausisse, probatur tribus argumentis .. .” 
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others.‘* His third argument was that the be- 
ginning of Chinese civilization in Egypt could be 
proved both by the similarity of rites and cere- 
monies and by the similarity of the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt and the characters of China.** 


Tertium argumentum est, quod praeter literas, 
quibus hieroglyphica Aegyptiorum proxime affectant, 
ut in secunda Oedypi parte ostendemus, ritus et 
coerimonias easdem pene habent cum Aegyptiis.*® 


He applied the same reasoning to the religion of 
Japan, which took “pagan idols” from China. 
Strange to say, Kircher found similarities and 
imitations of Egyptian polytheic religion not only 
in Asiatic countries, but also in the New World. 
In the following chapter (p. 417) he discussed 
the parallels of American and Egyptian beliefs 
(De religione Americanorum Aegypticae parallela). 
This argument supported the principle that the 
alphabet follows religion. 

He dwelt on the origin of Chinese writing (vol. 
II, part II)*® and based his hypothesis on the 
Bible. Accordingly, he said that the third son 
of Noah, Cham, immigrated with his tribe from 
Egypt to Persia and Bactria*” and settled in the 
vicinity of the “kingdom of Mogor,” through 
which the knowledge of hieroglyphs penetrated to 
China proper. As a result, Egyptian as well as 
Chinese writing got their similarity at first in the 
primitive pictorial form, and afterwards also the 
ideogrammatic form; both had a common be- 
ginning. Chinese ideograms, with the develop- 
ment of their use and with the rise of culture, 
were transferred into “dots and lines,” and thus 
lost their pictorial character. To give additional 
support to his views, he included a treatise on the 
anatomy of Chinese characters which he had ob- 
tained from Michael Boym, an outstanding Polish 
sinologue of the XVIIth century.** This treatise 





18 Tbid., p. 401. 

14 Tbid., p. 402. 

46 Loc. cit. 

16 Pp. 8-21; Oedipus was published (1652-1654), in 
three volumina, vol. II is in two parts; and is bound 
altogether in four separate volumes. My quotations are 
after the copy preserved in the British Museum, press 
mark of General Catalogue: 581.1.21. 

17P, 11, “ transtulit colonias suas.” 

18 See Robert Chabrié, Michel Boym Jésuite Polonais 
et le fin des Mings en Chine, 1646-1662 (Paris: Pierre 
Bossuet, 1933); Boleslaw Szezesniak, “ The Beginnings 
of Chinese Lexicography in Europe with Particular 
Reference to the Work of Michel Boym (1612-1653) ,” 


was “De veterum Sinicorum characterum ana- 
tomia,” 1° part of which Kircher inserted in his 
China illustrata, afterwards published in Amster- 
dam in 1667.7° 


This material ** constitutes chapter II, entitled 
“ Quomodo hieroglyphica a caeteris diversarum 
gentium literis distinguantur, et potissimum in 
quo characteres Sinensium ab hieroglyphicis dif- 
ferant.” ?? Here Kircher discussed how Egyptian 
hieroglyphs differ from various alphabets, and 
especially from Chinese characters. Kircher 
followed the visual method of comparing graphic 
elements of Oriental and European scripture, and 
naturally he did not find distinct differences 
between early Egyptian and Chinese pictorial 
writing.** Moreover, he found them similar and 
therefore of the same origin. He illustrated his 
account with cuts taken from a chapter on the 
formation of Chinese characters, “ Liber de for- 
mandarum literarum Chinicarum ratione,” of 
Michael Boym’s manuscript Delucidatio summaria 
rerum Sinicarum. But he did not realize that 
these cuts represented ornamental fancy and 
magic scripts. Outside of the exotic novelty of 





JAOS 67 (1947), 160-165; Louis Pfister, Notices biogra- 
phiques et bibliographiques sur les Jésuites de Vancienne 
mission de Chine (2 vols., Shanghai, 1932-1934), vol. I, 
pp. 269-276. 

1° Oedipus Aegyptiacus, vol. II, part II, pp. 12-21. 
Kircher gives also (p. 10), an introduction to Boym’s 
treatise and says that he took only that part which is 
concerned with his hypothesis. Boym’s MS. was not 
published. 

°°Cf. pp. 225-237, Athanasii Kircheri e Soc. Jesu. 
China monumentis, qua sacris qua profanis, nec non 
variis naturae et artis spectaculis, aliarumque rerum 
memorabilium argumentis illustrata, auspiciis Leopoldi I, 
Roman. Imper. semper augusti, munificentissimi mecae- 
natis. Amstelodami, Apud Jacobum @ Meurs, in fossa 
vulgo de Keysersgracht, anno M. DC. LXVII. 

*2 Plates and the whole material were also reprinted in 
Jansonius’s edition of China illustrata, 1667, Amsterdam, 
and in the Dutch translation, Tooneel van China, Amster- 
dam, 1668, and in the French version La Chine illustrée, 
Paris, 1670; ef. Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, I, cols. 26-27. 

*2 Pp. 10-21, vol. II of the British Museum copy. 

*8 See China illustra, p. 225; H. Cordier, Histoire 
générale de la Chine (4 vols., Paris, 1920), vol. I, p. 12, 
“Ce que Kircher connaissait de la Chine, il le tenait du 
P. Michel Boym, Polonais, envoyé d’Extréme-Orient en 
mission en Europe par ses supérieurs .. .” See also his 
“ Travaux historiques sur la Chine,” Mélanges d’histoire 
et de géographie orientales, vol. I, pp. 75-116 (extrait de 
la Revue Historique, Paris, 1914, vol. XVIII, 1882, pp. 
143-170): “China illustrata, basée surtout sur des 
mémoires du P. Michel Boym, polonais, . . .,” p. 85. 
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the pictures, which were characteristically attrac- 
tive to Kircher’s mentality, he was primarily 
interested in explaining Chinese-Egyptian affinities. 
Here the polyhistor, placing confidence in Boym’s 
material which he did not understand, found 
essential Egyptian influence on the formation of 
these characters and concluded that their origin 
was in Egypt. 

To many of his contemporaries Kircher was one 
of the greatest scholars in the world. No wonder 
he enjoyed the fame and favours of two Popes, 
an Emperor, the aristocracy, and scholars. It 
seems that the old polyhistor, however modest, 
was somewhat influenced by human glory. He 
liked to dedicate his works to people of outstanding 
authority who undoubtedly contributed to their 
costly editions. His Oedipus Aegyptiacus, a sump- 
tous and exceedingly luxurious book, was dedi- 
cated to the Emperor Ferdinand III, and even its 
separate parts were additionally dedicated to people 
of fame and glory like Cardinal Francesco Bar- 
berini, Princes Matthew and Leopold de Medici, 
and Bishop and Abbot Stanislaus Pstrokonski, the 
great Maecenas of science in Poland. The whole 
work is magnificently and profusely illustrated 
with maps, figures, engravings, and cuts. In 
the introduction, Kircher called himself “ Oedipus 
Aegyptiacus,” and displayed the allegory in the 
frontispiece engraving by Caninius (see illustra- 
tion). Among the various panegyrics and lauda- 
tory dedications written in twenty languages there 
is also an elegy written in Chinese ** with Latin 
translation and transliteration by the celebrated 
Michael Boym.”® 


* * * 


Some years later, in 1679, Kircher returned to 
his search for the beginnings of the human race 
and of languages, when he published his Twrris 
Babel.2® Just as in his previous works on the 





*4Vol. I, folio 31 v.-32 r. 

°° The same method of numbering characters and their 
Latin equivalents was adopted as in China IIlustrata in 
the translation of the Hsi-an-fu Inscription; see B. 
Szezesniak, “The beginning of Chinese lexicography,” 
pp. 163-164. 

°° Athanasii Kircheri e Soc. Jesu turris Babel, sive 
archontologia quod priscorum post diluvium hominum 
vita, more rerumque gestarum magnitudo, secundo turris 
fabrica civitatumque exstructio, confusio linguarum, et 
inde gentium transmigrationis, cum principalium inde 
enatorum idiomatum historia, multiplici eruditione 


language and on the humanity of Genesis,?" he 
repeated himself in part, and he now added new 
arguments. ‘These were concerned with the an- 
thropological and social causes for the variety of 
language (pp. 130-132). They are particularly 
interesting because they lead to an hypothesis about 
the origin of the Chinese and Tartar languages. 
For the first cause, he fixed upon the mixture 
of various nations in the time of great migrations. 
The second cause was the changes in the political 
status of nations and in the extent of their sov- 
ereignty. Each new ruler who subdued an alien 
nation tried to introduce his own vernacular lang- 
uage, and this resulted in a variety of forms and 
words, and even in the rise of new languages. The 
third cause was to be found in the destruction of 
nations by some public calamity, and the extinction 
of languages, of which only remnants are known 
(“ paucae mortalium reliquiae superesse.”) The 
fourth cause had to do with colonial possessions 
which remained under the alien rule of other 
countries. The language of such a country influ- 
enced the language of the ruling class itself. But, 
he insisted, all languages developed from the 
tongue created by God in Paradise, and this tongue 
was Hebrew.”® 

In book III, treating on the inclination, corrup- 
tion, and annihilation of languages,?® he dwelt 
on the beginning of “ Indicas linguas.” °° These 
languages bordered on the barbarian tongues but 
did not have close affinities with them. Among 
the “Indian Languages” Kircher included Ma- 
layan, Commorin (Siamese?), Sanscrit, Peguan, 
Tonkinese, Tibetan, the Philippine languages, 
Japanese, and Chinese. He said that they all got 
their start from Old Chinese, and he tried to 





describuntur et explicantur. Auspiciis augustissimi et 
sapientissimi caesaris Leopoldi Primi mecaenatis. Am- 
stelodami, Ex officina Janssonio-Waesbergiana. Anno 
MDCLXXIX. Cum privilegiis. 

*" Turris Babel, p. 14. He accepts that the sons of 
Noé, Sem, Cham, Japheth, migrated to various countries 
and constituted three different and main philological 
groups (Sem, Cham, Japheth). See also his treatise on 
Deluge and Noe’s family in: Arca Noé in tres libros di- 
gesta, quorum I de rebus quae ante Diluvium ; II de iis, 
quae in ipso Diluvio ejusque duratione; III de iis, quae 
post Diluvium a Noémo gesta sunt. Amstelodami, 1675. 

*8 Op. cit., pp. 193-194. 

2° Liber III, De inclinatione, corruptione, et interitu 
linguarum, pp. 130-205. 

8° Op. cit., pp. 131-132. 
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demonstrate this point with some lexical material 
on the similarity of their sounds.** 

Next, Kircher thought that the ancient Egyp- 
tian language, “lingua Aegyptiaca, seu Copta, 
quam et veteram Pharaonicam appellamus,” — 
Lecame the protolanguage for Asia: ** 

Quemadmodum ab Asiae linguis primaevis initium 
duximus Polyglottias nostrae; ita hic reliquas in 
Oriente linguas ordine presequamur, quae tametsi 
toto, ut ajunt, coelo, ab Hebraicae linguae hucusque 
declarata loquela, et characteribus differant, uti sunt 
Armenica, Georgiana, Tartarica, Turcica, quia tamen 
et hae magna progenie ex corruptione unius cum 
alter foecundae sunt, illas ordine describemus.** 


In Turris Babel, he dwelt on Hebraic as the first 
language of the human race.** Hebraic—“ lingua 
Hebraica linguarum omnium prima ”—gave birth 
to the original languages, which were called 
mothers of all languages, and which remained in 
use ever since the Babel time of confusion. 
Hebraic, however, is the first primogenial. 

Simply repeating * the early linguistic inter- 
pretation of St. Augustine, followed until the 
seventeenth century by all writers,*® Kircher set 
up in Turris Babel the following order of the 
beginning of mother-languages from Hebraic: 1) 
“ [lingua] Chaldaica, 2) Samaritana seu Phoenicia 
[sic!], 3) Syriaca, 4) Arabica, 5) Aetiopica, 6) 
Persica seu Aelamilica, 7) Aegyptiaca, seu Copta, 
quam veteram Pharaonicam appellamus, 8) Ar- 
menica.” From this last, through Old Tartar, the 
Tartar languages began. 





* Op. cit., pp. 131b-132a, “ Ad Indicas porro linguas 
quod attinet, prorsus barbaras, et quae nullam ad dictas 
jam linguas affinitatem habent, illarum pariter ingens 
multitudo et diversitas reperitur; uti sunt, Malaica, 
Commorina, Brachmanica, Peguana, Tunchinensis, Tibet- 
tana, Insularum Philippinarum, Japonica, Chinica, ex 
qua fere omnes originem suam traxerunt, ut ex Lexicis 
et Grammaticis earum in sequentibus patebit.” 

8° Turris Babel, p. 203. 

*3 Ibid., p. 204. 

4 Ibid., pp. 193-194. 

*°Turris Babel, p. 193, caput I, De lingua Hebraea 
linguarum omnium prima. “ Hebraeam linguam primi- 
geniam, et a Deo Opt. Max. protoplastis insitam, ac 
proinde mundo coaevam, nec non divino eloquio exor- 
natam, jure uti dixi primigeniam esse, omnium SS. 
interpretum doctorumque communis sententia est, et vel 
ex ipsis primaevis nominibus, a Deo in sacra sua Genesi 
expositis, quam loculentissime patet.” 

8° Genesis, VI-X; F. Vigoroux, Dictionnaire de la 
Bible (5 vols., Paris, 1895-1912), vol. II (1899), col. 920, 
furnishes the references of the Patristic explanation of 
the confusion of languages. 


Tartar (sometimes he writes it Tatar) is the 
same language, he said, that the emperor of China 
used in edicts, written in parallel columns. Because 
of Kircher’s ignorance of Chinese history, these 
edicts were for him a proof of language consan- 
guinity. An additional, and, as he thought, more 
convincing document for his theory was the Nes- 
torian Inscription of Hsi-an-fu,** written partly in 
Syrian together with a Chinese text and inscribed 
on the tablet which was erected in A.D. 781 near 
the city of Hsi-an, in China. This proved for him 
that Syrian was of Chaldean origin. The Chaldean 
of Kircher is closest to Aramaic; it is the language 
of pre-Babel Hebrew, which according to the 
Bible ** is the primary language of mankind. 
Thus, he arrived at the order of origin for the 
Chinese and Tartar languages, although he did 
not specify what he meant by Tartar languages. 

* * * 


Kircher not only attempted to offer the solution 
to the problem of the multiplicity of languages, 
but also to suggest a new approach to learning 
them easily. He was a typical seventeenth cen- 
tury synthesizer, and his universal learning cor- 
responded to the spirit of the time. Kircher tried 
to establish the system of a basic dictionary for all 
languages, reducing them to the four main groups. 
According to his classification set up in Oedipus 
Aegyptiacus, to class b, or the second, belonged 
Tartar and Chinese, following Chaldean, Arabic, 
Armenian, Persian, and Turkish in that order. 
The Chaldean language was an offspring of old 
Egyptian, the language which also gave birth to 
languages of East Asia, to Chinese, and Tartar. 
In Polygraphia nova, accordingly, he said: “In 
Asia dictionarium II sufficiat transtulisse in prae- 
cipuas Asiae linguas ut in Chaldaicam, Arabicam, 
Armenicam, Persicam, Turcicam, Tartaricam, 
Sinicam.” °° 

What the celebrated scholar of the Baroque 
period understood by the Tartar language is not 
easy to say. In his China illustrata he related, 
after Martini’s De bello Tartico, the occupation 
of China (1644) by “Tartar” invaders, and he 





87 Kircher was interested in the Nestorian inscription, 
as early as 1636, when he treated that subject in Pro- 
dromus Coptus sive Aegyptiacus, published in Rome, pp. 
46-85. 

88 Turris Babel, p. 205. 

8°See p. 7, Polygraphia nova. 
Public Library,* ICP. >}. 
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also mentioned that Tartar armies abolished the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644), and gradually sub- 
dued all China to their yoke. Of course, the 
Manchu armies of Nurhachi (d. 1625) and his 
successor who fought for the throne and the empire 
of China, were not Tartars in our modern under- 
standing, and also not in any seventeenth century 
meaning. The name “ Tartar” was applied to 
the Mongolians from the time of the invasion 
of Europe in 1223-1241. Their successors, the 
Golden Herde, remained in the vicinity of the 
Crimean Peninsula, and on the banks of the Volga 
river. They lost completely their Mongolian con- 
nections, and were more a Turkish mixture of 
steppe people of the Caspian or Azov regions than 
of Central Asian origin. The seventeenth century 
Polish wars in the lower Dniepr River were 
constantly termed Tartar wars in contemporary 
historical writings. Kircher simply accepted Mar- 
tini’s explanations of the Tungus Manchus as the 
successors of the thirteenth century Mongols who 
threatened China with invasion from the northern 
marginal zone of the Chinese empire, and who 
established their dynasty, the Yuan (1206-1364), 
in a manner similar to that of the Manchus in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. It is 
evident that for Martini the matter involved a 
question of confusion of race-distinction; but for 
Kircher, it was a misunderstanding of the lang- 
uage. Kircher therefore understood “lingua Tar- 
tarica” to be the language of the Manchus and 
to be a cognate with Mongolian, which for him 
was the same. He had as contemporaries Jesuit 
missionary linguists who knew Manchu, but there 
is no evidence that “Tartar ” meant for Kircher 
the Manchu language only. 


Another contemporary of Kircher was the famous 
Ferdinand Verbiest (1623-1688), a Belgian mathe- 
matician of outstanding ability, a prolific writer of 
treatises in Chinese on various subjects, and also 
the author of Grammatica Tartarea, the first Man- 
chu grammar in Europe. Since Kircher could 
surely have known of the work of Verbiest and 
since he himself lived, as a professor of mathe- 
matics in the Collegio Romano, near the house of 
the Jesuit General in Rome, he certainly could 
have learned the difference between the language 
of the Mongols and the Manchu Tungus. This 
point, however, is not important. Whether he 
meant Manchu, or Mongolian, does not change the 
circumstance of the Kircherian theory of the origin 


of Chinese and the other Far Eastern languages 
derived from the old Egyptian. 


* * * 


There is another aspect of Kircher’s interest in 
exotic languages, especially in Egyptian or Chinese. 
He studied hieroglyphs with the desire to penetrate 
into the secrets of magic symbolism. Most prob- 
ably he was influenced by Josephus Pierius Va- 
lerianus (1477-1558), a Renaissance student of 
hieroglyphic symbolism.*° He tended also to try 
to penetrate the long-lost hermetic knowledge of a 
spiritual and material world, once known by the 
Egyptian caste of priests. To read Oedipus Aegyp- 
tiacus is to be convinced of this aspect of Kircher’s 
scholarship. An all-embracing and varied sym- 
bolism, magic of old, fantastic interpretation of 
ancient hieroglyphs, the search for the mysterious, 
all were expressed in the title of his magnum opus 
(pars III), which we may render into English 
as follows: 

Oedipus of Egypt, or theater of hieroglyphs, it is 
a new and hitherto untouched interpretation of 
obelisks and hieroglyphic monuments, which hitherto 
remained in Egypt, Rome or in the more outstanding 
European museums,—explained according to their 
physical, figurative, mystic, historical, political, 
magical, medical, mathematical, cabalistical, her- 


metical, sophistical, theosophical, understanding; 
demonstrated from all oriental doctrine and wisdom.** 


No wonder that Kircher’s interest in the be- 
ginnings of Far Eastern civilization was called 
by his opponents fantastic. The first disagree- 
ment with Kircher’s theory, however mild, was 
publicly expressed by the Belgian translator of the 
Confucianist canon, Philippe Couplet (1624-1692), 
and his collaborators (Prosperus Intorcetta, Chris- 
tianus Herdtrich, and Franciscus Rougemont) in 
the renowned Confucius Sinarum Philosophus, sive 
scientia Sinensis latine exposita, published in Paris, 
1687, and dedicated to Louis XIV.** The intro- 


49See his Hieroglyphica, seu de sacris Aegyptiorum 
literis. Ejusdem alia opuscula. Hori Appolinis hiero- 
glyphica. Ludovici Casanova hieroglyphica et emble- 
mata medica (Lyon: Paul Frellon, 1626). It is the 
fullest and best edition of all Valeriano’s writings 
including his Hieroglyphica with six additional books 
never before published, and other works like Louis de 
Casaneuve’s Hieroglyphs and Medical Emblems. This 
work constitutes the fullest repertory of Renaissance 
emblems and symbolism. Before Champollion deciphered 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs, they were interpreted as sym- 
bols of mystic significance. 

‘1 For the full Latin title see footnote 6. 

** For contents and bibliography see also, H. Cordier, 
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ductory essay to this great work (Proemialis de- 
claratio), among other chapters, contains one (pp. 
LXIX-LXXIII) which even in its title refutes the 
theory of Kircher: 

“Ex libris Sinarum authenticis concluditur 
nullum eisdem fuisse cum aliis nationibus com- 
mercium.” So, Couplet and his distinguished co- 
translators and co-editors, as Sinologues, authorita- 
tively explained the absence of foreign borrowings 
in the development of ancient Chinese culture, as 
is proved “from its authentic scriptures.” They 
remarked also that Chinese commercial relations 
would have been with the Assyrians, rather than 
with the Egyptians, since the former are nearer to 
China. Why, therefore, they maintain, must China 
have had such relations with remote Egypt, and 
why, then, did not Egypt borrow from China, if 
there are some similarities between Chinese and 
Egyptian hierglyphs ? * 

The first strong opponent of Kircher’s theory 
was the temperatmental French scholar, Nicolas 
Fréret (1688-1749), Secrétaire Perpétuel de l’Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, in his 
paper read during the sitting of the Academy on 
6th December, 1718, and published in the Mémoires 
de VAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
(vol. VI, 1729, pp. 609-635), under the title 
“Reflexions sur les principes généraux de lart 
d’écrire, et en particulier sur les fondemens de 
Vécriture chinoise.” He rightly observed ** that 
“Le P. Kircher est d’un autre avis; mais il paroit 
en cette occasion avoir un peu trop donne a son 
imagination.” * 

For it was Kircher who started the controversy 
over the origin from ancient Egypt of the Chinese 
language, writing, and civilization. And in spite 
of his approach to the question, based mostly on 
imaginary premises, Kircher’s hypothesis found 


Bibliotheca Sinica, II, 1392-1393; L. Pfister, Notices, I, 
307-313, 321-329, 363-367, 333-338; C. Sommervogel, 
Bibliothéque, II, 1562-1566; IV, 296-299, 640-643; VII, 
230-231. 

483P, LXXI: “Quod si vero Chinam removerimus ab 
Assyriorum commercio, multo magis removenda Aegyptus: 
et quamvis aliquae hieroglyphicae litterae Sinenses cum 
Aegyptiis similitudinem habere a quibusdam asseratur, 
cur non potius Aegyptios a Sinensibus, qui aliquot sac- 
culis praecesserunt, quam ab Aegyptiis Sinenses originem 
trahere debere contenditur ? ” 

“4 Op. cit., p. 623. 

‘5 For a general review of the theories on the origin 
of Chinese civilization see Henri Cordier’s Histoire 
générale de la Chine, I, 3-37, chapter I, “ Origine des 
Chinois: théories étrangéres.” 


many followers in his time and until the XIXth 
century. It resulted in a vast polemic literature of 
learned character, and aroused interest in linguistic 
studies of the Chinese.*® One of the most persis- 
tent adherents to the hypothesis was Jean Jacques 
d’Ortous de Mairan (1678-1771) of the Académie 
des Sciences, who in his famous letters *’ to 
Dominique Parrenin (1665-1741), a Jesuit sin- 
ologue of the highest authority ** in Pekin, found 
similarities in the early history of Egypt and 
China. He tried even to convince the learned 
sinologue that Sesostris I (1970-1935 B.c.) came 
to China with a hundred thousand Egyptians. 
Parrenin in a series of letters, but especially in 
his last letter dated Peking, September 28, 1735,°° 
strongly rejected Mairan’s continuation of the 
unscientific Kircherian theory. Joseph de Guignes 
(1721-1800) ,° member of the Académie des In- 
scriptions, joined this polemical exchange of opinion 
with his famous paper (published in 1759 and 
again in 1760 °*) Mémoire dans lequel on prouve 
que les Chinois sont une colonie égyptienne. The 
memoir attempted to defeat the generally accepted 
opinion formulated by Parrenin. De Guignes 
returned to the defense of Kircher when he realized 
that he was encountering the opposition of the 
French orientalists, and even of the members of 
the Royal Society in London. He decided now 
to use his authority as a member of the Académie 
des Inscriptions to publish in the Mémoires de 
Académie des Inscriptions his article entitled: 


46 See H. Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, vol. III, cols. 
1577-1588. 

47 Cf. Lettres de M. de Mairan au R. P. Parrenin, 
missionaire de la Compagnie de Jésus & Pekin. Con- 
tenant diverses questions sur la Chine. Paris, Chez 
Desaint et Saillant, 1759. 

48See L. Pfister, Notices, I, 501-517; H. Cordier, 
Bibliotheca Sinica, vol. I, cols. 57-60; C. Sommervogel, 
Bibliothéque, vol. VI, cols. 284-291. 

*° Cf. Lettres de M. de Mairan, p. 86. 

5° Cf. Lettres édifiantes, 24°. This letter is not listed 
by Cordier; my title is taken from the copy in the 
British Museum. In Lettres édifiantes et curieuses 
écrites des missions étrangéres, nouvelle édition (Lyon, 
1819), the letter is inserted into vol. XII, pp. 167-204. 
The first publication appeared in the Lettres édifiantes 
et curieuses écrites des missions étrangéres par quelques 
missionaires de la Compagnie de Jésus, XXIV recueil. 
A Paris, chez Nicolas Le Clere, et P. G. Le Mercier, 
MDCCXXXIX. 

° Cf. Biographie universelle (Michaud), XVIII, 126- 
129; H. Cordier, ibid., vol. I, cols. 562-563, 571-572; vol. 
III, cols. 1735, 1745. 

5? A Paris, Chez Desaint et Saillant, 1759; second ed., 
1760. 
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“Mémoire dans lequel, aprés avoir examiné l’origine 
des lettres pheniciennes, hébraiques, hiéroglyphique 
et symbolique des Egyptiens se retrouve dans les 
caractéres des Chinois, et que la nation chinoise 
est une colonie égyptienne.” °° 

After him, Pierre-Martial Cibot (1727-1780) ,*4 
a prominent French sinologue and Jesuit mis- 
sionary in China, energetically supported J. de 
Guignes and defended the Kircherian theory in 
his letter from Peking, anonymously published in 
Bruxelles, 1773: 


Lettre de Pékin, sur le Génie de la Langue Chi- 
noise, et la nature de leur écriture symbolique, 
comparée avec celle des anciens Egyptiens ; en répons 
a celle de la Société Royale des Sciences de Londres, 
sur le méme suject: On y a joint Vextrait de deux 
ouvrages nouveaux de Mr. De Guignes, de ’ Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de Paris, relatifs 
aux mémes matiers. Par un Pere de la Compagnie 
de Jesus, Missionaire a Pekin.®® 


There were many of varying qualities of scholar- 
ship who participated in the quarrel, but one of 
the last important epigons of the Kircherian con- 
troversy was Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie (d. 1894), 
professor at the University of London,* who fought 
in his numerous papers for the recognition of the 
“origin from Babylonia and Elam of the early 
Chinese civilization.” °* His idea was a slightly 
modified theory of Kircher, since Lacouperie ac- 
cepted the culture of Egypt and Babylonia as 
identical. However, he gave preference to the 
geographical proximity of Babylonia to China. 

In addition to the controversies which he stirred 
up, Athanasius Kircher by his theory of Egypto- 
Chinese affinities, as he conceived them, aroused 


°° Vol. XXIX, pp. 1-26. Paris, 1764. 

5 Cf. C. Sommervogel, Bibliothéque, vol. II, cols. 1167- 
1169; Louis Pfister, Notices biographiques, vol. II, 890- 
902. H. Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, vol. II, col. 1061. 

°° A Bruxelles, chez J. L. De Boubers, Imprimeur- 
Libraire. MDCC.LXXIII. Avee Approbation & Permis- 
sion. 

°° For the sinological studies of Prof. Albert Etienne 
Jean Baptiste Terrien de Lacouperie see E. H. Parker’s 
“M. Terrien de La Couperie as a Sinologist,” China 
Review (XIII), 301-305; The Dictionary of National 
Biography, vol. XIX (London, 1921), pp- 559-560; H. 
Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, vol. I, 577-579; vol. II, 1374- 
1375; vol. III, 1743. 

** Terrien de Lacouperie, “On the History of the 
Archaic Chinese Writing and Text,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, XIV (1882); “Origin from Babylonia 
and Elam of the Early Chinese Civilisation. A Summary 
of the Proofs,” Babylonian and Oriental Record, III 
(1889), 62-223. 


the strong interest of his contemporaries in lin- 
guistic and cultural studies of the affinities of the 
Mediterranean world with Eastern Asia. It was 
not yet a scientific approach to comparative phi- 
lology, or universal history, but undoubtedly it 
was a beginning in the history of linguistic science. 

G. W. Leibniz (1646-1716) is credited with the 
new beginning of linguistic science. He is so cred- 
ited by an outstanding scholar, Holger Pedersen, 
of the University of Copenhagen, who maintains 
that Leibniz is the foremost figure in the formu- 
lation of the problem of the relationship of lang- 
uages.°®> Pedersen says that Leibniz “on the 
material available at that time, though he (Leibniz) 
does not cite the sources of his knowledge, .. . 
tried to construct a comprehensive system of lin- 
guistic genealogy.” But it should be remarked 
that Leibniz did not advance his system beyond 
the Kircherian systema formulated in the Oedipus 
Aegyptiacus, and supported for practical applica- 
tion in the Polygraphia nova et universalis. The 
great Leibniz does not give the source of his knowl- 
edge, but, in my opinion, he undoubtedly got it 
from Kircher. He also, like Kircher, assumed 
that the languages of Europe and Asia (including 
Egypt) are descended from one and the same 
language. In this case it is not important whether 
the Kircherian primary language was Hebrew,— 
refuted by Leibniz,—or the “lingua Adamica,”— 
as accepted by Leibniz *°—or some other “ mother 
language,” as Kircher termed it. The kinship 
between languages set up by Kircher does not differ 
from Leibniz’s approach; and Leibniz quite early 
followed Kircher’s linguistic writings as is evident 
from his Disertatio de arte combinatoria.°° The 
character and the scope of the present article makes 
it impossible to discuss in detail how Leibniz 
followed Kircher. Nevertheless, it may be stated 
that the history of linguistic science might be 
pushed back from Leibniz to Kircher. 


58 Holger Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nine- 
teenth Century: Methods and Results, translated from 
the Danish by John Webster Spargo (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1931), pp. 9-10. 

5° Cf. God. Guil. Leibnitii opera philosophica quae 
exstant: Latina, Gallica, Germanica, omnia, ed. by 
Joannes Eduardus Erdmann (Berolini, 1840), the 
treatise XI, De scientia universali, seu calculo phi- 
losophico, p. 82a. 

°° Ibidem, treatise II, pp. 7a, 27a. The correspondence 
of Leibniz, published in 6 vols. by the Prussian Academy 
(1923-1938), gives in many places evidence of Leibniz’s 
appreciation of Kircher’s learning and writings. 





BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Concerning the Possible Egypto-Libyan Background of Nergal 


Nergal’s antecedents are perhaps the most obscure 
of any god within the Babylonian pantheon. His 
non-Sumerian and non-Akkadian origin is ad- 
mitted by most scholars. As the title of this 
communication indicates an attempt is made to 
re-open the question concerning the name of the 
deity and to connect Nergal with an Egypto- 
Libyan background, bringing him at the same 
time into functional relationship with two North 
African gods. His multifold positions as god of 
the fields, of fertility, cattle, the chase, fire, as well 
as sun-god and death-god make it difficult to gauge 
the original character of Nergal, but it is most 
likely that after his name has received its proper 
explanation this difficulty will dissolve, if after his 
naturalization in new environments and functional 
changes, he retained sufficient characteristics be- 
traying his erstwhile traits. 

The Pyramid Texts mention several times a 
deity named H'jj-t3w, who appears to be rather 
pertinent to an investigation of Nergal’s back- 
ground. In PT 242c we read nb hjknw H*jj-tiw 
ih-k pw nn ws irw n trj-f “gold (adornments) 
and anointing oil, O H*‘jj-t3w, are this thy esteemed 
ox, for whose doing one acts.” It forms the con- 
cluding line of a short serpent charm which states 
“thy bread of thy father (belongs) to thee, O 
Ikj-nhjj (serpent), thy own bread (belongs) to 
thy father and to thee, O Ikj-nhjj (serpent), 
(while) gold (adornments) and anointing oil, O 
H'‘jj-t3w, are this thy esteemed ox, for whose doing 
one acts.” This cryptical charm evidently makes 
a comparison between the bread of the serpent and 
the ox of the god, whose substance and wealth, 
expressed by golden ornaments and unguents, is 
his cattle, while that of the serpent is her cus- 
tomary food. But why is H‘jj-t3w brought into 
the picture? Evidently because he is hostile to 
serpents, a powerful antagonist to them, their most 
fearful enemy, with whom the dead person iden- 
tifies himself in order to safeguard himself against 
snake bites. H‘jj-t3w, whose ox is his wealth, must 
be a cattle-god. In PT 423c we have another 
reference to the cattle-god: H‘j-t3w hkn.w th-k nn 
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ws ir.w nn r-f “ H'j-Bw’s anointing oil is this 
thy esteemed ox, against whom this is being done.” 
The context in which the passage appears is not 
clear, but here, again, the deity’s wealth of 
resources are expressed by the ox, with whom the 
dead king himself can hardly be identifying, as 
Sethe seemed to assume. The passage, however, 
implies that H‘jj-t3w’s ox was actually being bitten 
by a serpent. In PT 242c the dead person iden- 
tifies himself with the cattle-god H‘jj-t3w and in 
PT 518d it is directly said: ink H'jj-t3w hrj-ib 
Ng3 “lam H*jj-t3w in midst of the Ng} mountain.” 
The Ng? mountain has been identified with the 
Lebanon,” and the deity appears on an Egyptian 
seal of the second dynasty, found in Byblos.* 
Sethe raised the question whether the deity is 
possibly Osiris cast adrift in Byblos, and wor- 
shipped as a guest deity in the Lebanon district, 
adding “In der That ist doch eigentlich nur so 
die Nennung dieses lokalen Kultwesens an unserer 
Stelle zu verstehen. Dass sie erfolgt, kénnte mit 
der Rolle zusammenhingen, die das Zedernél bei 
der Balsamierung, das Zedernholz bei der EHin- 
sargung spielte.”* It seems to me that H‘jj-t3w 
has no connection whatever with Osiris, nor must 
the Lebanon god be supposed in the position of a 
guest deity. Why should he not be a god indigenous 
to the Amurritic country? As a pastoral deity 
H'jj-t3w ought to be brought rather into relation 
with Horus, who is referred to in PT 244b as nr th 
(nr th.w) Hr “the herdsman Horus,” who guarded 
himself successfully against serpent bites. The 
reference in PT 280c “as the herdsman of the 
cattle was frightened by him,” may apply to Horus 
rather than to the i3d star, unless the latter is a 
star belonging to him and figuring as the deity 
himself. The designation of Horus as a herdsman 
does not need to be taken figuratively. It harks 


1Sethe, Die altigyptischen Pyramidentexte, Band II, 
p- 189. 

2 Montet, Syria IV, 181 ff. 

*Montet, Byblos II, pl. 39 = Mon. Piot XXV, 248 ff.; 
Sethe, op. cit., II, p. 391. 

* Sethe, op. cit., II, 392. 
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back rather to a time when this was his original 
function as a deity of the nomadic Libyans, prior 
to taking on a cosmic character. There is, more- 
over, no compelling reason to think of Horus only 
as boy shepherding some herd, although PT 663be 
point unmistakenly to the youthful Horus experi- 
encing the danger of snake bite while he was 
taking care of his flocks. PT 244b represents an 
older version of a serpent charm, which did 
actually picture Horus as an herdsman, while PT 
663be may either be an indication that the under- 
standing of Horus in such a position had become 
unintelligible, or else was partly suppressed after 
Horus had become a great cosmic deity, retaining 
or reserving his erstwhile trait only for the youth- 
ful Horus, which gave rise to the myth of the 
sandal of the child-god crushing the serpent. In 
PT 444b we have another reference to the same 
myth, but the expression k3 tph.t “the steer of 
the hole,” as a designation of the serpent would 
be quite strange if it were not for the underlying 
idea that the attacking serpent is comparable with 
the steer of the herd, and to take the phrase merely 
as the specification of a male serpent is not to the 
point. That designation falls back on the picture 
of cattle; it is the language of cattlemen, and has 
no bearing with the sense that £3 assumes in other 
figurative expressions. In PT 443c the serpent is 
directly called a “ steer,” which, in order to mean 
a male serpent, would have to be qualified by 
serpent. That we have here to take for granted 
that we are dealing with the jargon of cattlemen 
is evident. Female serpents, moreover, are as fierce 
and deadly as are male serpents, so that designa- 
tion can only have reference to steer-fights by 
analogy, which again would be quite natural as a 
figure of speech coming from cattlemen, who must 
have lost many a head of cattle by snake bites, as 
PT 430a points out where it is stated that a steer 
is felled by a Sdh-serpent, and the latter by the 
steer. 

In these various serpent charms allusion is made 
to the hostile attitude of the serpent to the herd 
and the herdsman, and, thus the “ herdsman 
Horus ” of PT 244b cannot be taken figuratively, 
but designates the deity in his function as a pas- 
toral god. H‘jj-t3w and Horus, therefore, are 
assuming the identical callings, and the passage 
of PT 423c “ H*j-t3w’s anointing oil is this thy 
esteemed ox, against whom this is being done,” is 


relating an episode of a serpent attack on one of 
his oxen. 

The question, moreover, arises concerning a pos- 
sible identity of both deities. That this seems 
actually to be the case is indicated from the further 
consideration that Horus is appearing as a sword- 
bearing deity. According to PT 257%b it is said 
of the dead king, who is here identified with Horus, 
“The great ones tremble when they have seen the 
sword, which is in thy hand.” Uncertainty is 
encountered whether the identification of the dead 
king with Horus as a new star or constellation 
refers to Mars, as Hr-3htj or “red Horus,” or to 
the constellation of Orion. On account of Asiatic 
parallels I am inclined to favor the opinion that 
Mars is here implied, but also the text seems to 
indicate the appearance of a fatal star such as 
Mars, rather than Orion to whom cling no evil 
traits. And only Mars as the fateful planet could 
have been the reason of the violent trembling of 
the living great ones when they beheld the dead 
king rising as Mars. 

The Babylonian god Nergal, who, like Horus, 
was a solar deity functioning as the summer- and 
midday-sun, bore as Mars specifically the name 
dingirT7 gur, that is, he was the deity with the sword. 
This identical trait with Mars-Horus is certainly 
not accidental. It must have its roots in a common 
tradition, from which both the Egyptians and 
Babylonians derived various close parallels existing 
between Horus and Nergal. The traditional back- 
ground, however, can in no way have been Amur- 
ritic, as it might appear at first glance, and a 
Subaraean background must be completely elimi- 
nated. As a matter of fact, the very name of 
Nergal leads to an Egypto-Libyan origin, and it 
is for reasons of his foreign origin that the matter 
of his relationship is so greatly confused in Babylo- 
nian literature. Nergal is alternately mentioned as 
the son of Enlil, son of Anu, and son of Ea. 

The Sumerian rendering of Nergal’s name by 
4Ne-unu-gal, which Delitzsch * translated “ Macht- 
haber der grossen Stadt, d.i. des Grabes ” and in 
which he was followed by other scholars, was read — 
by Clay *° Ne-urw-gal, on which name he comments 
“it is the name of a deity in a Sumerian garb, but 
we know the deity was Semitic.” Clay elsewhere 7 


5 Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestiicke, ed. 3, no. 250; ed. 5, 
no. 257. 

° Clay, The Empire of the Amorites, p. 21. 

*Clay, Amurru the Home of the Northern Semites, 
pp- 114-116. 
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discussed the deity’s name more fully. Deimel * 
prefers the reading Ne-iri-gal. The reading of 
unu as uru seems to have some justification, espe- 
cially after Nergal had become a death-god, and ay 
such had become “lord of uri-gal,”® but it was 
merely a play on words which connected his name 
with the kabru, i.e., the grave.1° How closely 
Sumerian n could approach Semitic r is further- 
more indicated by the well-known city-name of 
Unug*, as Uruk, The writing of Nergal’s name 
as U-ri-gal-la, and Urra-gal to which Clay calls 
attention,"* while not affording any help to an 
understanding of the meaning of the divine name, 
makes it at least certain that a reading of Ne-uru- 
gal, or Ne-iri-gal is justified. The supposed first 
element ne certainly is of importance even though 
it is omitted in the instances of Urigalla and 
Urragal. I agree with Clay that ne “does not 
seem to mean ‘ lord,’ ” but neither can it have the 
meaning of niru “light,” as Clay conjectured, 
for this would presuppose the reading of wg in 
place of ne. Therefore Clay’s rendering of Ne-uru- 
gal as meaning “ the light of the great Uru,” does 
not satisfy. Ne, so far as it is known, has only 
the meaning emtiku. GaSru is excluded because 
that would require the reading of gir. 

A purely logographic analysis of the name does 
not lead to a satisfactory solution. Such an analysis 
could be in its place only on the assumption that 
the name is actually Sumerian, which Clay himself 
denied.1?, The Semitic rendering as Nergal is 
established in II Kings 17: 30 and it was probably 
the pronunciation of the Babylonians at a later 
time, but whether this was the case at an earlier 
period is made doubtful by the phonetic writing 
which the Sumerians employed. The syllabic 
spelling Ne-unu-gal, or Ne-uru-gal, Ne-iri-gal 
should rather point to an earlier Semitic pronun- 
ciation of Nerwgal. That the Sumerians may have 
adopted the deity’s name from the Akkadians, who 
in turn had gotten it from Amurru, is not disputed, 
but the Semitic origin of the name is highly 
questionable, first of all on the grounds that it 
would remain still unexplained, and, secondly, 
because a Semitic origin could be based only on 
the assumption that the Westland, the Amurritic 


® Deimel, Codex Hammurabi, Rs. 28, 24. 
® VAS II, no. 79, obv. u-mu-un uri-gal. 
1° Delitzsch, Sum. Glossar, p. 51. 
Clay, Amurru, p. 115. 

12 Clay, Empire, p. 21. 











country, was always inhabited by Semitic-speaking 
people, which, of course, it was not. The biblical 
tradition 1* which included Canaan among the sons 
of Ham still mirrors a situation which was true in 
prehistoric and early historical days, and, to some 
degree, explains the lively interest taken by the 
Thinitic rulers in Asiatic affairs as well as the 
special relationships of Egypt with the city of 
Byblos. If such Hamitic occupation of the land 
of Canaan cannot be denied, it, therefore, cannot 
be impossible that the name of an important deity 
of anterior Asia should reveal itself ultimately as 
Hamitic, or Egypto-Libyan. And that seems to 
be precisely the case with the name of Nergal. 

From the Egyptian side the name can be ex- 
plained quite conveniently by connecting it with nr 
“ shepherd, herdsman,” ** and gn “to be mighty, 
renowned ”;?° thus Nr-gn “the mighty herds- 
man ” = Sum. sib kalag-ga, Babyl. ré’tim dannum. 
The Sumerian syllabic spelling would then indicate 
that nr possessed the nominal ending w, revealing 
mr as a participle form parallel to Arabic kattdlun, 
the intensified form of katilun. Ne-unu-gal, Ne- 
uru-gal, and Nerugal can be equated phonetically 
with Nr-gn in so far as Egyptian n is found to 
agree with Semitic / in a number of instances, as 
the negative particle n, Babyl. la, ns = Babyl. 
lisanu, nsb = Arabic lasaba, hfn = Arabic hafala, 
hsmn = Hebrew hasmal(?), etc. (compare within 
the Egyptian language itself hnm with Coptic 
Sol¢m, Solem, etc.). 

If then the name of Nergal can be compared 
with Egypto-Libyan mnr-gn the question arises 
whether or not the name of the deity H*jj-t3w is 
likewise a name that can be brought into connec- 
tion with Nergal. Taking in consideration the 
possibility that transposition of atu into t3w has 
taken place, the name could possibly be represen- 
tative of Babylonian hd’atu, a name which desig- 
nates Nergal as “"9""U gur sa ha-a-a-ti,1® which has 
been translated as “the sword deity who is one 
who tears down (or overwhelms, destroys, con- 
quers).” But are we sure that we really deal here 
with a Semitic word whose root is haétu, or with 
a foreign word which has to be treated separately? 
We must bear in mind that 490 gur is equated 





18 Genesis 10: 6. 

14 Erman-Grapow, 
Sprache, II, 279. 
15 Op. cit., V, 173. 
16 TII R 67, 70cd (Br. 8860). 
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with ha-a-a-ti and, therefore, sa cannot be the 
relative pronoun. The word-equations, thus, can 
only mean “the sword deity: (said) of Hdaiatu.” 
Héiatu would therefore be an attempt to express 
phonetically Egyptian H*jj-t3w, whereby the double 
jj was rendered by ia and 3w would of necessity 
have to be contracted into i > u. H*j (PT 423c) 
or H'j7 (PT 242c, 518d) was a designation for 
the sun-god 7?” and the name of the deity is to 
be translated “the ardent (or passionate, fiery, 
spirited) solar god.” The old cattle-god of the 
Lebanon mountains reveals himself by his very 
name as a Nergal-Horus figure, with identical 
pastoral and solar traits. 

In the seventh tablet of the Makli series ** the 
pastoral function of Nergal is unmistakably ex- 
pressed. The passage reads, “I lovingly embrace 
thee, my own self. I lovingly embrace thee, my 
body, as Nergal (Gir) lovingly embraces his cattle.” 
It is true that this function of Nergal as a cattle- 
god is not often mentioned in the texts,!® appar- 
ently due to his other functional positions which are 
more emphasized after his incorporation within the 
Babylonian pantheon, and Nergal, “the mighty 
herdsman,” practically lost his original character. 
But this same fate happened also to Horus. This 
is not astonishing. In a cosmically oriented 
religion the function of a cattle deity had lost its 
former eminence. Nergal’s and Horus’ erstwhile 
pastoral functions continued to be kept alive only 
in magic texts. 

Connections between Nergal and Horus are 
formed again at a later age, that is, during the 
New Empire, when the idea of Hades developed, 
and Horus, the god of light, began more and more 
to be regarded as the ruler of Hades.?° This was 
obviously due to Asiatic, or more specifically, 
Babylonian influences, which, when entering Egypt, 
made the Egyptian aware of earlier relations and 


*7 Erman-Grapow, Wérterbuch, III, 242. 

*® Tallqvist, Die assyrische Beschwérungsserie Magli, 
VII, 23 ff. = Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestiicke, 5. ed., p. 87 f. 

* In VAS II, no. 79 Nergal is even pictured as hostile 
to cattle and is implored to spare them. But it is Nergal 
as the death-god to whom the prayer is directed. 

*° Miller, Egypt. Mythology, p. 417, n. 21. 


functions of the two deities, and added the position 
of Nergal as the king of Hades to that of Horus. 
This functional assimilation remained the only 
step undertaken to harmonize the originally like 
characters of both gods. 

The Egypto-Libyan derivation of Nergal’s name 
should have the effect of a re-examination of the 
question concerning Horus’ own background. That 
the oldest inscriptions of the Thinite period repre- 
sent Horus as a solar deity affords no grounds 
whatsoever for connecting him with Mesopotamia, 
or especially, with Babylonia. Convergence of 
functions on the part of two deities does not neces- 
sarily argue for a primary case in respect of one 
to the other. In the case of Horus and Nergal, 
moreover, we have not even such convergence, but 
we meet actually with but one and the same god, 
the “herdsman-god” of Hamitic-speaking people. 

How did Nergal as an Egypto-Libyan deity come 
to be established on Asiatic soil? At the time 
when the Hamites entered Egypt via the Oasis 
of El-Khargeh other Hamitic groups entered the 
country via the Delta region. Some of the latter 
moved southward along the Arabian Desert and 
partly continuing their southern move, while others 
entered the Nile Valley via the Wadi Hammimiat. 
The biblical tradition of Gen. 10:6 would then 
refer to a branch of Hamites who passed into 
anterior Asia via the road on which was situated 
the later fortress town of D3rw, on the isthmus 
between Lake Menzaleh and Lake Balah, over 
which passed the caravan-route from Egypt to 
Canaan. The frontier country was anciently called 
w3w .t-Hr “ the roads of Horus.” * From here some 
Hamitic groups had made their way into Canaan, 
led by their deity, Horus, settling the country at 
least as far north as the Lebanon region, and 
immortalizing this Asiatic incursion by the desig- 
nation “the roads of Horus,” that is, the roads by 
which Horus and his followers left Egypt, and not 
the roads by which Horus came to Egypt. 


Henry Lupwie F. Lutz 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


21 Sinuhe, 245. 








In the Prolegomena to the Adiparvan, p. xcv, 
the late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar enunciated a prin- 
ciple underlying the constitution of the critical 
text of the Epic which runs as follows: “All lines 
belonging to one recension only, and a fortiori 
such as pertain to a combination of manuscripts 
amounting to less than a recension, . . . and which 
are not absolutely necessary for the context ” have 
to be considered as additions and “ placed in the 
footnotes or the Appendix, pending further inquiry 
regarding their credentials.” The Parvan-editors 
who collaborated with, or who have followed, the 
late General Editor have naturally and implicitly 
accepted the above principle. Now, in an other- 
wise very flattering review of the Bhismaparvan 
volume by Yarrow (JAOS, LXX, 317-320), the 
question has been raised whether, in admitting into 
the constituted text about a dozen passages omitted 
by practically the entire Southern recension, this 
principle has not been seriously violated. Hence 
it has become necessary to go into some details. 

The critically constituted text of the Bhisma- 
parvan, finally revised in the light of the actual 
critical apparatus, was submitted by me to the 
General Editor at the beginning of February 1941, 
and during the twenty-three months that inter- 
vened before Sukthankar’s most sudden and tragic 
death, we had several opportunities of discussing 
the general principles and the detailed application 
of them in my constituted text. When, subse- 
quently, I was unhappily denied the opportunity 
of securing Sukthankar’s final approval and impri- 
matur to the pages of the Bhismaparvan as they 
were passing through the press, I took care to make 
out elaborate lists of all omissions and additions 
presented by the individual MSS used for the 
Bhisma, by groups of MSS that constituted the 
several provincial versions, as also by the two main 
recensions into which (see Introduction, page exiii) 
the text tradition of the parvan seemed to divide 
itself: all with a view to assure myself that no 
major error of procedure or detail crept unawares 
into the text as printed. Now the review in 
question refers to a list of about 34 cases (assem- 
bled by myself on page lii, bottom, to page liii of 
the Bhisma Introduction) where I allowed passages 





* Problem No. 1 appeared in Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute XXV, 82-87; Problem No. 2 
in the same journal, XXV, 239-243; Problem No. 3 in 
the same journal, XXVI, 107-119. 
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The Mahabharata Text-Transmission Problems: Problem No. 4* 


omitted by the Southern recension as a whole (with 
sporadic exceptions either way) a place in the con- 
stituted text; and while the reviewer is prepared 
to concede that a case could be made in favor of 
the retention of some of them on the score of 
haplography, transposition, disturbance of the con- 
text, and the like, he singles out twelve cases which 
ought to have been considered as insertions in 
accordance with the critical canon of text con- 
stitution enunciated above. Let us consider these 
cases one by one. 


(1) 10.52°-55>, om. by S recension. The passage 
occurs in a long list of names of the fighting 
peoples gathered on the battlefield. I myself felt 
this at first to be a good case for omission, so that 
its eventual acceptance into the constituted text 
had to be discussed in a note at the end, where it 
was pointed out that, confronted with long strings 
of unfamiliar names, scribes often become careless, 
as evidenced by the circumstance that, in the same 
context, even the ten stanzas from 50 to 60 show 
five other cases of omission, one of which is NoT 
due to haplography; so that it became pertinent 
to inquire (assuming that the lines were absent in 
the archetype) what motive could have led the 18 
odd MSS, including two entire versions, to insert 
these unfamiliar names (one of which, by the way, 
is Romdnah). It may be pointed out that the 
lines from 52° to 55 are not absent in the corre- 
sponding Padmapurana text, which is a secondary 
imitation of the Bhismaparvan cosmography. 


(2) 22.75, om. by S (except My). St. 6 that 
precedes and st. 8 that follows have no syntactical 
connection with the intervening st., which, if 7° 
is to be omitted, becomes a 3-line tristubh. The 
difficulty is seen by M;, one of the omitting MSS, 
which inserts 81* as a padding device. Mag, the 
dissenting MS, is known to have inherited part of 
the Sarada tradition, and we will have to suppose 
that an early descendant of the S archetype 
suffered an accidental lacuna for 7>. 


(3) 41.84¢¢, om. by S. By dropping 84°, 
84 + 85 become one 3-line anustubh, to which no 
objection can be taken. But the economy of a 
line and the omission of some “ unnecessary” 
words does not make the passage simpler. Consider 
the context. 'The Pandavas had come into the 
fighting line of the Kauravas to ask for permission 
to fight from the elders, of whom Salya was the 
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last. Karna was also an elder, but the Pandavas 
had no knowledge of the fact; it was known to 
Krsna, who had attempted unsuccessfully to win 
Karna to the Pandava side in 5.138-141. Karna 
had on that occasion replied that his sense of 
duty and gratitude to Duryodhana prevented his 
deserting him for the Pandavas. Then came the 
incident of Karna’s taking umbrage at certain 
words used by Bhisma in describing the fighting 
rank of Karna, and his resolution not to fight so 
long as Bhisma remained the generalissimo. In 
doing this, Karna had lost the best opportunity of 
serving his friend Duryodhana; and Krsna half 
feared that the generous Karna would be per- 
suaded by Duryodhana to patch up his quarrel with 
Bhisma and deliver a joint attack upon the enemy. 
The cunning Krsna, accordingly, with a view to 
make assurance doubly sure, makes to Karna the 
proposal in st. 85-86. In view of this background, 
the words pandavarthe, and therefore abhijagama 
and uvdca, are all necessary. The thing probably 
began by a scribal confusion between ma and da, 
which in most scripts look alike, and there was 
the further circumstance that dhave ‘bhijagdma 
normally means “ attacked in battle,” which is not 
the sense here intended. This brought about the 


change of abhijagama to abhijagada and the con- 


sequent dropping of the following line. It may 
be noted that paéndavarthe does not here mean “ on 
behalf of the Pandavas” but rather “in the 
interest of the Pandavas.” 


(4) 44.308, om. by D.S (except M;). As the 
reviewer has himself noticed, the MSS that omit 
the line 308 (which is repetitious, being equal to 
21°) themselves add two lines (143*) in the same 
context. This seems to have been done under the 
mistaken notion of finding a noun to go with 
nipetur, not perceiving that the noun was already 
present in the very first word of the omitted line, 
namely dsugah, which here means “ arrows” and 
not “ swift-going.” 


(5) 45.6¢¢4, om. by S. In place of our st. 6 of 
two lines, S gives 146* + 69>, In other words, it 
gives two lines (146*) in place of the one line 
that it omits. Since we cannot omit 6*> which is 
given by all, if we accept the reviewer’s proposal 
to omit 6°4 on the authority of S, we will have to 
follow S$ also in taking 146* into the text. Can 
this be seriously advocated? On the other hand, 
to omit 6°4 as well as 146* (and 147*) leaves 6> 


severely unconnected with everything that goes 
before and after. 

(6) 48.5795, om. by S. The omission in ques- 
tion necessarily involves the reading (according to 
S) of st. 60 in immediate sequence to 57° as a 
3-line stanza. This change in the order has only 
the authority of S behind it. The change can be 
more mechanically explained as the wandering of 
the eye from na tayor antaram at the beginning 
of 57#> to the same words beginning 60° as read 
by S. There is nothing else to recommend it. On 
the other hand, the apt ethical simile of 60° has 
the appearance of a summing up of the topic, and 
should hence follow rather than precede st. 58-59. 


(7) 48.69°4, om. by S (except M,.). The wavy 
line placed under 69°¢ is meant to indicate that the 
authenticity of the line is not beyond cavil. The 
important Malayalam version is divided. This 
circumstance and the awkwardness, in enumerating 
the weapons by which the warriors wounded each 
other, of the non-inclusion of so common a weapon 
as the arrows (which 69°¢ alone mentions) induced 
the editor to retain the line. 


(8) 50.799>, om. by D;S. The omission of a 
longer passage by D, has no bearing on the argu- 
ment. The omission in question is clearly by hap- 
lography, although not so indicated in the Critical 
Apparatus. With the constituted text, the construc- 
tion is: vicarata bhimena sammohah samajayata ; 
with the S omission of 79> and the consequent 
adoption of S readings, the construction can be: 
vicaratah ... janah vyasmayanta, so that the noun 
qualified by the several genitives, being lost with 
the omitted line, has to be specially supplied, as in 
P. P. 8. Sastry’s edition, by an extra line. 


(9) 55.120, om. by S (except M,). The case 
is analogous to (2) discussed above. The omission 
leaves a 3-line tristubh, which some MSS appar- 
ently sought to rectify by repeating 119°. The 
evidence of this is seen in M, which retains the 
omitted line and also repeats 119°. The omitted 
line contains the verb in the stanza, -petur, which 
S tries to restore by changing tirnam in 120* into 
petur ; but even in this, S is deserted by M. which 
agrees in omitting 120%. The only safe inference 
would seem to be that one of the earlier ancestors 
of S had an accidental lacuna for 120%. This 
defect in its title is sufficiently indicated by the 
wavy line placed under it. 


(10) 59.15°¢-16>, om. by S. The large omission 
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in K, extends over more than three adhydyas and 
does not help the argument. The two lines omitted 
by S are really needed to give a syntactical con- 
nection to the instrumentals in 15». S gets over 
the difficulty by reading 174 after 15>. But that 
leaves the genitive in 179» syntactically unrelated. 
To avert this, S inserts 240*. Result: economy of 
one line which can be effected only if we follow 
S in its transposition and the insertion. 

(11) 60.434, om. by S. While in (2) and (9) 
S omissions brought in a 3-line tristubh, in the 
present case S omission apparently avoids a 3-line 
anustubh, for which, metri causa, it has to change 
by transposition abhyadhdavata tan sarvan into tin 
sarvan abhyadhavata. Under the circumstances, 
the only logical thing would be to retain the two 
quarter-verses and indicate the defective nature of 
their title by a wavy line. 


(12) 87.27-28, om. by S. Here, although both 
the stanzas are omitted by S, the reviewer would 
be satisfied if we retain 28° (which is necessary 
for the context) and omit the preceding stanza 
and a half. But if omission by S is the main 
ground of the argument, we ought to omit 284 
and accept in its place the S insertion of 349*. 
Secondly, to retain 28°4, naturally means that we 
must read it as it is read by all the retaining MSS. 
which begin the line with antam ‘end.’ But ‘end? 
of what? The answer is furnished only by 28>. 
Are we then to retain that line also in spite of the 
fact of its omission by S? The question next 
remains only about st. 27. When valid grounds 
exist for rejecting half the evidence furnished by 8S, 
is it seriously maintained that, in the selfsame 
passage, we are to follow the remaining half and 
reject 27 alone? 

Thus far as regards S omissions that have been 
allowed a place in the constituted text of the Bhis- 
maparvan and that have been called into question. 
These twelve cases, it will now be clear, do not 
differ from the other cases listed. Nor does the 
reductio ad absurdum which the reviewer poses 
become now at all inevitable. It is true that “ lines 
omitted by S =lines given by N only,” just as 
“lines given by N only =lines omitted by S.” 
It does not, however, follow that just because some 
lines omitted by S are accepted by us in the text 
(for valid reasons), therefore other lines given only 
by N (and now rejected by us as N insertions) 
should also be accepted. It all turns upon whether 
the specific lines are omitted by accidents like 


haplography and are, above all, necessary for the 
context. Such is the case, in my opinion, with the 
35 S omissions listed by me in the Introduction, 
including the 12 cases just discussed. 


As regards N omissions in the same or similar 
categories, only three cases come up for discussion: 
6.5°4; 12.20°¢; and 94.9¢4, of which the last was 
an oversight rectified in the Errata. As to 6.5¢4 
(omitted in $,K,,D, besides the entire S), it has 
been stated in the note to the passage that it chiefly 
rests upon the authority of 3.202.5°4. In suc- 
cessive similarly-worded enumerations like those 
occurring in the present passage, confusions are 
apt to occur in MSS. Witness, for example, the 
omissions and insertions in Ks,;D.3.¢ under 5°; 
in B,.D. under 65; and the omission (hap- 
lography) from 6> to 7*. The doubtful authen- 
ticity of the passage has been indicated by the wavy 
line. There was not sufficient evidence to change 
the word bhimih in 4% to bhiimeh, and 5° as a 
consequence had to be retained. — The last case, 
12.20°4, involves an important question of principle 
and procedure and merits a detailed discussion. 

The situation is this. Dhrtarastra calls for a 
detailed enumeration of the mountains in the 
(mythical) Sikadvipa. Of the mountains to the 
north, one is named Syama (‘dark’), “from 
which (yatah) the dwellers there have acquired 
Syamata (‘ darkness’).” On hearing this, Dhrtar- 
astra interrupts the narration and asks why the 
people should have acquired syamata. The inter- 
ruption creates an expectancy which has to be 
adequately satisfied. This is done by Ds; alone of 
MSS included in the apparatus and by one other 
MS, Keg, occasionally consulted. Here we are told 
that Lord Krsna dwells on the mountain and the 
Lord’s color has been communicated both to the 
mountain and to the inhabitants. It may be 
incidentally mentioned that an exactly similar 
explanation has been given in 6.13.4° concerning 
another mountain called Krsna in another Dvipa 
(= Salmali, according to the Puranas), which is 
also marked by the (dark) color of Narayana 
(naérayananibhah). The explanation is thus not 
unfamiliar to the Epic. 

It might of course be argued that the solitary 
MSS that give 12.20°¢ might have derived their 
explanation from the passage in the next adhydya, 
finding that the “ circular explanation,” viz., “ the 
people are dark because the mountain is called 
Dark, the mountain is called Dark because the 
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people are dark” was unsatisfactory. This would 
be thus a purely subjective improvement, which 
cannot be accepted for its own sake on such slender 
evidence in the absence of a definitely objective 
datum. Such a datum is furnished, in my opinion, 
by the variants given in the different MSS for 20°. 
The accepted reading, tat te vaksyami bharata, is 
found in 20 MSS 8,Ko-s.sDi-3.67mTGMs3-5, as 
against the 15 MSS K,BDaDnD,,,;(marg. as in 
text) sM... which give the “circular explanation.” 
The accepted reading of 20° promises the wanted 
explanation, which nevertheless eludes us in the 
19 MSS that do not give 20°¢. The reviewer him- 
self admits that the constituted text of 20> is 
better supported, and suggests that the lack of 
explanation following 20 might be due to an 
omission in the archetype. The better procedure 
in that case might have been to leave just a blank 
for the line in the constituted text, as I was half 
inclined to do at first. But the experience that 
I had in editorially dealing with two somewhat 
puzzling blanks, one in the fifth act of Bhava- 
bhiti’s Uttarardmacarita (edited for the Harvard 
Oriental Series) and the other in the second act 
of Kalidasa’s Sdkuntala (at which I am now 
working) came to the rescue. The first I have 
treated at length in the JourRNAL (1915), 428-433 
and the second in Asia Major II, 79-104, esp. 82- 
84. These blanks, normally occasioned by such 
accidents as the peeling off or breaking of bits of 
palmleaf or bark, tend to lengthen out both ways, 
comprising in consequence a larger number of 
syllables than at first. Secondly, while careful 
copyists leave in the successive copies blank spaces 
approximately equal to the original lacuna, these 
blank spaces, on grounds of economy, tend to 
become smaller and smaller. Thirdly, where 
attempts are made by intelligent students to eli- 
minate blanks, the substituted letters or words 
take cue from all the remnants of the lost letters, 
such as dots and strokes below and above the line, 
as closely as possible. First then assume a blank 


for the first 15 letters of 20°¢ (omitting the con- 
cluding tah) in the archetype, from which a 
number of copies, let us suppose, have become 
current both in the north and in the south. Next, 
assume the blank in the original MS (or its copies) 
to have extended to the last seven letters of 202, 
leaving only the initial ta of that pada. In suc- 
cessive copies made in different parts of the coun- 
try, the space reserved for the now enlarged blank 
of (15 + 7 =) 22 letters gets smaller and smaller, 
so that the student who eventually essays to get 
rid of the blank thinks that his problem is to 
invent just six letters to make one pada (instead of 
22 letters to make three pddas) of 8 syllables, given 
ta as the initial and tah as the concluding letter of 
the blank; and it must be said that tasmdc chyamo 
girth smrtah is quite a creditable samasydpirana 
after all, except for the anyonydsraya or circular 
reasoning involved. That is why I ventured to 
admit into the text a line (marked wavy) vouched 
for by only two MSS, rather than leaving a sheer 
blank in the text.’ 

Towards the end of the review, the reviewer 
observes : “ The facts cited do not prove any ‘ inti- 
mate and genetic’ relationship of K, and S, ”; but 
I never essayed to prove that, but to prove the 
intimate and genetic relationship of Ky with the 
Sdadrada version: that surely is something different! 
—I am obliged to the reviewer for pointing out 
the three misprints in the constituted text and the 
one in the Critical Notes. 


S. K. BELVALKAR 


BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 


Poona, INpDIA 


1Qn the evidence of this solitary passage, D. D. 
Kosambi, in JAOS, LXXI, 22, comes to the conclusion 
that my “ editorial method . . . seems to differ consider- 
ably from” that underlying the earlier volumes of the 
critical edition. As I do not expect a mathematician of 
Kosambi’s eminence to base conclusions on solitary cases, 
I am awaiting a fuller statement before I can reply to 
him. 





The Origin of the Sailendra Dynasty: Additional Note 


In a recent article on the above subject, this 
author discussed Dr. B. C. Chhabra’s theory that 
both sides of the inscription of Ligor (A.D. 775) 
were carved at the same time, B after A, by the 
same lapidist, and remarked that this theory did 


not seem to have received much consideration.? 
Almost immediately, the author received a com- 








1 Lawrence Palmer Briggs, ‘ The Origin of the Sail- 
endra Dynasty: Present Status of the Question,” JAOS, 
1950, 84. 
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munication from Professor Coedés, calling atten- 
tion to an article published by Dr. F. D. K. Bosch, 
in a Dutch journal at Batavia in 1941.? in which 
Dr. Bosch defended Dr. Chhabra’s theory. Dr. 
Bosch’s article, says Coedés, did not appear in 
Europe until 1947. With the communication, 
Professor Coedés enclosed the manuscript copy of 
an article by him which was to appear in August, 
1950. 

Bosch supported Chhabra’s view, with a few 
additional arguments. Chhabra’s principal con- 
tention was that face B, which consists of only 
four lines and ends abruptly, begins with the word 
svasti (“ good luck”), while face A has no con- 
ventional beginning. Bosch thinks both sides were 
carved at the same time, as they are essentially 
alike, but that the ignorant lapidist began with 
face A containing the second part of the text and 
continued with the beginning on face B, which 
for some reason he did not finish. 


Bosch thinks Chhabra’s Vishnu(varman) was a 
Sailendra king, ruling at Srivijaya in 775 and that 
he was the same as the rakai Panunggalan of the 
inscription of Kedu of 907. He considers him 
identical with the Samarottunga of the inscription 
of Java and the Samaragravira of the charter of 
Nalanda. He thinks he was the son of the rakai 
Panangkaran of the Kedu list, called “ ornament 
of the Sailendra family,” who appeared also at 
Kalasan, Kelurak, and Nalanda, where he was 
called “ killer of enemy heroes.” ® 

In Dr. Nilakanta Sastri’s article of 1940,° he 
expresses the opinion that the Panamkarana of the 
inscription of Kalasan is the same as the first 
successor of Sanjaya in the Kedu charter and the 
first Sailendra mentioned in the inscriptions. He 
suggests that the Dharmasetu of the Nalanda 
copper-plate may have been a King of Srivijaya 
and that his daughter Tara married Samara- 
gravira, son of the Sailendra King of Java, that 


?Dr. F. D. K. Bosch, “De Inscriptie van Ligor,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Yolkenkunde, 
LXXXI (1941), pp. 26-38. 

’ George Coedés, “Le Cailendra, ‘Tueur des Heros 
Ennemis’,” in Bingkisan Budi, Prof. Dr. Ph. S. van 
Ronkel, aangeboden ter gelegenheid van zijn 80 ste ver- 
jaardag, 1 Augustus 1950. 

*Sanjaya’s successor, on the Kedu list, was rakai 
Panangkaran; Briggs, “ The Origin,” p. 81. 

5 Coedés, “ Le Cailendra,” p. 60. 

°K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, “ Sri Vijaya,” BEFEO, 1940, 
pp. 239-310. 
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their son was Baliputra, King of Sumatra, and 
that his grandfather, the King of Java, was iden- 
tical with the King of the Kelurak inscription 
whom Bosch called Dharanindravarman. 

In 1947, the Dutch scholar, Dr. van Naerssen, 
published a new interpretation of the inscription 
of Kalasan, in which, following a lead of Dr. Vogel 
in 1919,’ he expressed the opinion that there were 
two kings spoken of in that inscription, and it was 
not Panangkaran (Panamkarana) who was called 
“ornament of the Sailendra dynasty” in that 
inscription, but an unnamed sovereign of whom 
Panangkaran was the local representative.® 

The next year (1948), Coedés presented a new 
interpretation of the inscription of Ligor.® To 
Bosch’s belief that the carving of the two faces 
of the slab are essentially alike, he points out five 
considerable differences. This would leave, as the 
sole argument in favor of Chhabra’s theory, the 
claims that face B began with svasti, while face A 
has no such characteristic beginning; and Coedés 
even points out that a close examination of that 
face shows that it appears to have had such a 
beginning, which later became obliterated. 

Coedés’ new interpretation, modified by the 
studies of Chhabra, Nilakanta Sastri and Paul 
Mus, envisions two kings mentioned on face B: 
(1) Vishnu, compared with the sun and the moon 
(representative of the solar and lunar dynasties) 
and (2) a second king, described as “ killer of his 
enemies ” called Maharaja because his origin was 
the Sailendravamga. Combining the data of the 
inscription of Ligor with those of the copper-plate 
of Nalanda, Coedés thinks Vishnu of the solar race 
(possibly Vishnuvarman of Perak)?®° may have 
been identical with Samaragravira, son of the 
Sailendra King of Java of the Nalanda copper- 
plate, who married Tara of the lunar race—possi- 
bly a remnant of the ancient line of Funan, which 
belonged to the Somavarnga. If there is any rela- 
tion between the King of Srivijaya mentioned on 
face A and either of the two kings mentioned on 
face B, Coedés thinks the king of face A may be 
Vishnu(varman), who is nowhere mentioned as 2 
Sailendra King and whose connection with that 


7 Briggs, op. cit., p. 79. 

8 F. N. Van Naerssen, “The Sailendra Interregnum,” 
India Antiqua (Leyden, 1947), pp. 249-253. 

® Coedés, “ Le Cailendra,” p. 63. 

10 B. C. Chhabra, “ Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture 
during Pallava rule as evidenced by inscriptions,” A.S.B., 
J. and P., I(1935), 27. 
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family may be that he married a daughter of the 
Sailendra of Funan. 


As to the relationship between the Sailendra of 
face B of the Ligor inscription and that of Java 
(Kelurak) and of the Nalanda copper-plate, Coedés 
thinks it is almost certain that they are the same 
personage and that, in an earlier translation of 
that inscription, Bosch gave him the name of 
Dharanindravarman.* 


In the light of these new interpretations, Coedés 
refutes almost totally the views of Bosch and 
Chhabra. He does not think Vishnu(varman) was 
a Sailendra, nor “killer of his enemies,” nor 
identical with the Kings of Kedu, Kalasan, nor 
Nalanda, nor even King of Srivijaya. According 
to van Naerssen, the Sailendra King was com- 
pletely dissociated from Panangkaran, but may 
have been the Dharanindravarman who reigned at 
Kelurak in 778. It is not said that this Sailendra 
ever ruled in Srivijaya; but the Nalanda charter 
says he was king of Java.” 


In his most recent article, mentioned above, 
Coedés offers a probable specific identification of 
the origin of the Sailendra in Indonesia and of 
the beginning of Sailendra rule in Sumatra. From 
the above given data, sometimes confusing and 
even apparently contradictory, he deduces that the 
first Sailendra of Indonesia identified by epigraphy 
is Dharanindravarman of the inscription of Kelu- 
rak (783). It may have been he for whom, 


uF. D. K. Bosch, “De inscriptie van Keloerak,” 
T.B.G., LXVIII (1928), 20-21; Coedés, op. cit., p. 68. 
*2 Coedés, op. cit., p. 69. 


according to van Naerssen, the local raja Panang- 
karan (successor of Sanjaya of the inscription of 
Jangal, 732) was ruling at Kalasan (778) and 
who is mentioned (but not by name) in the Ligor 
inscription (775). His connection with Srivijaya 
is still unknown. If he can be identified with the 
Sailendra King of Java, “destroyer of enemies ” 
mentioned in the Nalanda copper-plates (which 
seems probable), his son Samaragravira married 
Tara, daughter of Dharmasetu of the lunar race 
(of Funan?) ; and, apparently through this mar- 
riage his grandson Balaputra became King of 
Srivijaya. This hypothesis is offered by Coedés, 
with all reserves. If this hypothesis (admittedly 
highly conjectural) be correct, Dharanindra, first 
known Sailendra of Indonesia, was reigning in 
central Java, and constructing monuments himself 
(782) and through his representative (778), and 
probably on the Malay peninsula. It was during 
this period (767-787) that the coasts of Indo- 
China were being ravaged by “armies of Java 
coming in ships” and, according to an Arab 
writer, the Khmer were conquered by the Maharaja 
of Javaga. From what has been said, it appears 
to have been his grandson, Balaputra, who was the 
first Sailendra King of Srivijaya ruling at Sri- 
vijaya, in the middle of the ninth century,'* where 
they are attested at least until the beginning of 
the eleventh century.’ 
LAWRENCE PALMER Briccs 


18K, A. N. Sastri, op. cit., p. 267. 

+4 Coedés, op. cit., pp. 69-70; L. P. Briggs, “ The Khmer 
Empire and the Malay Peninsula,” F.2.Q., 1950, pp. 279- 
280. 
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Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets of the Wilber- 
force Eames Babyloman Collection in the 
New York Public Library, Tablets of the 
Time of the Third Dynasty of Ur. By A. 
Leo OPPENHEIM. American Oriental Series, 
Vol. XXXII, 8°, XV + 2718S., 15 Tafeln. 
New Haven, Connecticut: AMERICAN ORI- 
ENTAL Society, 1948. 


Business Documents of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 
By Lton Lrcrain. Ur Excavations Texts, 
Vol. III Plates, Indexes, Vocabulary, Cata- 
logue, Lists 4°, 207 Tafeln, 287 S. London: 
British Museum, 1937 und 1947. 


Die hier zu besprechenden Editionen von Wirt- 
schaftstexten aus der Zeit der III. Dynastie von 
Ur unterscheiden sich in der Art, in der sie die 
zu veroffentlichenden Texte vorlegen, in starkem 
Mafe. L. Legrains umfangreiches Werk bietet 


in einem starken Bande 1802 (mit wenigen Kiir- 
zungen bei den Jahresdaten und bei Namenlisten) 
vollstindig autographierte Texte und in einem 


zweiten Bande Indizes und einen Katalog, der 
den Inhalt der Texte skizziert. Ist das im grossen 
Ganzen die Art, in der man Ur III-Texte zu ver- 
Offentlichen pflegt, so hat A. L. Oppenheim be- 
wusst ein anderes Verfahren gewahlt, indem er 
die Kopien auf einige wichtige Texte und unklare 
Textstellen beschrinkte, das Schwergewicht auf 
den Kommentar zu den 393 vorgelegten Texten 
legte und dabei in erster Linie auf die lexikalische 
Erschliessung des Textmaterials bedacht war. 
Obwohl die Arbeit O.s von dem anerkannten 
Spezialisten fiir das Gebiet der neusumerischen 
Wirtschaftstexte, Prof. N. Schneider-Luxemburg, 
mit einiger Reserve aufgenommen worden ist,* 
stehe ich nicht an, ihr volle Bewunderung zu 
zollen. Als Kenner der Realien, vor allem der 
mittelbabylonischen und neubabylonischen Zeit, 
hat sich O. mit zupackendem Griff an die lexi- 
kalische und sachliche Auswertung gemacht. Sein 
Buch zahlt zu den wichtigsten Beitrigen zur 
Lexikographie des Sumerischen aus den letzten 
Jahrzehnten. 


1N. Schneider, Or NS XIX 351-355; s. auch noch l.c. 
505. 
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Das Gewicht der grossen Publikation L. Legrains 
ruht demgegeniiber vorwiegend auf der Material- 
vorlage. Dabei darf natiirlich nicht tibersehen 
werden, dass die ausfiihrlichen Indizes und die 
Inhaltsangabe des Katalogs, deren Ausarbeitung 
gewiss Jahre miihevollster Sammeltatigkeit er- 
fordert hat, entscheidende Hilfe leisten. Auf ge- 
wisse Mingel, vor allem auf die einem heute wohl 
allgemein verlassenen Stand der lexikalischen und 
grammatischen Anschauungen entsprechende Um- 
schrift, hat schon N. Schneider * hingewiesen. Ich 
méchte hier nur ein mir dringend erscheinendes 
Desideratum anmelden: Die Texte aus Ur, die Sir 
Leonard Woolley in den Grabungen der Jahre 
1924-1931 geborgen hat, werden erst voll aus- 
wertbar, wenn wir iiber die Fundorte unterrichtet 
sind. Unentbehrlich ist es zum Beispiel zu wissen, 
ob die Tafeln mit den interessanten Opferlisten* 
und vor allem ob die durch die Leitperson des 
Sabra der Handwerker* Ahuwaqar zusammen- 
gehaltenen Texte ein Archivfund sind und wo 
gegebenenfalls dieses gelegen hat.® 

Den Texten L.s kommt als den ersten Belegen 
der Wirtschaftsaufzeichnungen in der Hauptstadt 
der III. Dynastie von Ur besondere Bedeutung zu. 
Merkwiirdigerweise setzen sie zu demselben Zeit- 
punkt ein, in dem auch die Wirtschaftstexte aus 
den iibrigen Fundorten, aus Nippur, Laga’, Puz- 
risdagan und Umma, in reichem Mafe zu fliessen 
beginnen. Die Hoffnung, mit Hilfe der Tafeln 
aus der Reichshauptstadt die ersten Jahrzehnte 
Sulgis und die 18 Jahre der Regierung Urnammus 
erhellt zu erhalten, hat sich leider nicht erfiillt. 
Dafiir haben wir aber zahlreiche Texte aus der 
Zeit des letzten Herrscher von Ur III, Ibbisins, 
erhalten, wihrend die Urkunden der iibrigen Ver- 
waltungszentren noch vor dem Ende des ersten 
Jahrzehnts seiner Regierung plotzlich aufhéren. 





?Or NS XIX 501-505. 

*§. dazu M. Lambert, Nouveaux documents concernant 
la ville d’Ur in RA XLIV (1950), 73-87. 

* Dieser Titel ist wohl aus 1498 Rs. VI 1-3 sag-ni- 
ga-ra-giS-kin-ti Su-ti-a a-bu-wa-qar Sabra 
in Verbindung mit 828 Siegel Sabra-gi8-kin-ti 
zu gewinnen. 

5 Angesichts der Erfolge, die E. F. Weidner mit der 
Auswertung der Fundgegebenheiten von Tontafeln er- 
zielt hat, sollte seine Forderung (AfO XII 47) nach 
Mitteilung der Fundlage bei Tafeln aus reguliren Gra- 
bungen iiberall Rechnung getragen werden. 
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Die Ur-Texte bieten insgesamt 24 Jahresdaten 
fiir Ibbisin.® Obwohl dessen Regierungszeit in 
der Sumerischen K@nigsliste mit 24 oder 25 
Jahren angegeben ist,’ ist mit den vorliegenden 
Jahresdaten doch nicht die gesamte Zeit Ibbisins 
umspannt, da einige Daten als Doppeldaten aus- 
zuscheiden sind.* Der Mangel einer vollstandigen 
Datenliste und das Fehlen geniigender innerer 
Indizien laisst eine sicher Reihenfolge der Jahres- 
daten noch nicht aufstellen. L. gewinnt seine 
ausdriicklich als provisorisch bezeichnete Ordnung 
im wesentlichen aus der zahlenmafigen Abnahme 
der Urkunden. Dem liegt natiirlich die Vorstel- 
lung zu Grunde, dass sich im Riickgang der Ur- 


mu hu-th-nu-ri*i 


sag'-kul'®-ma-da-elama*i 
x-dugud-bi ba-8i-gin 
x-bisa bi-in-gar 


mu 4i-bi-4sin lugal-urikti-ma-ke, 


kunden der allmihliche Machtverlust und der 
schliessliche Fall des Reiches von Ur spiegele. 
Daran ist sicher ein richtiger Kern. Nur wird 
eine schematische Auswertung weder den Zufiallig- 
keiten der Erhaltung und des Fundes, noch vor 
allem dem gewiss nicht geradlinigen Verfall der 
Herrschaft Ibbisins gerecht. 

Glicklicherweise gestatten die jetzt vorliegenden 
Jahresdaten eine genauere Auswertung der leider 
nur fragmentarisch erhaltenen Datenliste RIU 
292 I, als sie bisher méglich war. Zwischen dieser 
Liste und den Daten der Wirtschaftstexte ergeben 
sich folgende Entsprechungen: 


hu- 
uh-nu-riki 


sag'-kul'-ma-da-an-Sa-anaki-%é 
[x]-dugud ba-8i-in-gin 
[x]x-gim 4-mah [xx]x bi- [x] 





[m]u en-nir-si-an-na 
[en]-¢inanna maS-e in-pa 


kein Beleg in den Wirtschaftstexten ?° 





[mu e]n nam-ti’- 
[27-b]i-4sin-8é 

[x x -n]am-¢en-ki-ka 
[mas-e] in-pa 


mu en-nam-ti-4i-bi-4sin-[lugal-la] - 


ka-8é 


[x x]-gal-4en-ki-ka 
ma8&-[e] i-pa 





[mu *'Sgu-za]-an-na 


[¢nanna-ra mu-n]a-dim 


mu 4i-bi-¢dsin lugal-uri*i-ma-ke, gu- 
za-ana 
dnanna-ra mu-na-dim 





[mu xx xx x]-ra 
15 [x x x x x x]-x 





Als Entsprechung zu dem letzten Datum der Liste 
bietet sich in erster Linie an mu ‘%1-bi-4sin 
lugal-uri*i-ma-ke,4nin-igi-zi-bar-ra 
balag 4inanna-ra mu-na-dim, das in der 


°Grésstenteils sind diese Jahresdaten schon in RIU 
197-212 geboten worden. 

7S. T. Jacobsen, AS XI 122 mit Anm. 331. 

*Das zahlenmiBige Verhaltnis der Urkunden mit dem 
Datum mu-tis-saen-am-gal-an-na-dinanna 
ba-hun und mu-tis-sa_ tu-ki-in-hatti-mi-ig-ri-sa 
dumu-mi-lugala ensi-za-ab-Sa-liki ba- 
an-tuku zu dew Urkunden desselben Zeitabschnittes 
macht es sicher, dass sie Doppeldaten sind. Ein Doppel- 
datum ist sicher auch L.s Jahr Ibbisin 16. 


* Diese Korrektur A. Poebels (s. T. Jacobsen, AS XI 


in der Datenliste iiblichen Kurzform mu ¢nin- 
igi-zi-bar-rabalag4inanna-ramu-na- 
dim gelautet haben diirfte.1 In Betracht kommt 
aber auch mu 4ibi-4sin-lugal-uriki-ma-ra 


201°) hat L. nicht beriicksichtigt. Vgl. noch UET IIT 
1685, 3-4 ki-MAR.TU-sag-kul-ma-da-ka-sé. 

*°Das Fehlen eines entsprechenden Datums in den 
Wirtschaftsurkunden ist gewiss zufallig, da die Urkun- 
den aus den Jahren, die von der Datenliste erfasst 
werden, durchweg sehr spiirlich sind (2, 0, 1, 6, 7). 
Jedoch erweckt die iiberlieferte Form Bedenken. Sollte 
mit Gadd-Legrain, RIU zu 292 en-nir-si-an-na 
fiir en-nir-zi-an-na stehen, wire weiterhin zu 
fragen, ob nicht [en]-dinanna Fehler fiir [en] - 
dnanna ist. 

11 Aus diesem Jahr stammen 2 Urkunden. 
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UGA-dib-bé-dugud kur-bi mu-na-e- 
ra.’* Wenig wahrscheinlich ist dagegen ein Er- 
ginzung nach mu 4%7-bi-¢sin lugal-uri*i- 
ma-ra MAR.TU 4-tum,-ilu ul-ta uru*i 
nu-zu gi im-ma-an-g4-ar, da die Zahl 
der Urkunden stark dagegen spricht.4* Sicher 
scheidet dagegen aus mu %1-bi-4sin lugal- 
uriki-ma-ra 4nanna-a 8a-ki-4g-g4-ni 
dalla mu-na-an-é, da dieses Jahr fiir Ur die 
héchste Zahl der Urkunden aus der Regierungszeit 
Ibbisins geliefert hat.** 

Beim Versuch, die Daten der Liste RIU 292 I 
innerhalb der Regierungsszeit Ibbisins festzulegen, 
ist von der Untersuchung V. E. Crawfords, JCS II 
13 ff. auszugehen, der die Zeilenzah] der Tafel auf 
etwa 45 pro Kolumne berechnet hat. Da das 
Datum in RIU 292 II 4-6 dem 14. (oder 15.) 
Jahre I8bi’erras enspricht,’° die Wiedergabe der 
vorhergehenden Jahresdaten dieses Herrschers in 
der von RIU 292 gewahlten Kurzform etwa 22 
Zeilen fiillt, fehlen etwa 8 Zeilen bis zum Anfang 
der Jahresdaten I8bi’erras. Darin diirften 3 Daten 
Ibbisins Platz gefunden haben. Diese grobe Be- 
rechnung ergibe fiir die erhaltenen Daten der 
Liste die Jahre Ibbisin 18-22. Mag diese genauere 
Bestimmung auch zweifelhaft bleiben, so ist sicher, 
dass die Daten gegen Ende der Regierungszeit des 
letzten Herrschers von Ur III liegen. Dieses Er- 
gebnis hat insofern einige Bedeutung, als es zeigt, 
dass nicht alle Jahresdaten Ibbisins, die von 
kriegerischen Unternehmungen berichten, in das 
erste Jahrzehnt seiner Regierungszeit gehdren."® 

Aus den Texten L.s selbst ist nur wenig zur 
historischen Erhellung dienliches zu gewinnen. 
Bezeichnenderweise hort mit dem Jahr mu-its- 


42 Dieses Datum erscheint auf 3 Urkunden. 

78 Auf 16 Urkunden vertreten. 

**Nur der Vollstindigkeit sei erwihnt, dass eine Er- 
ganzung zu [mu 4%3-bi-ér]-ra ausgeschlossen ist, da zu 
dem vorhergehenden Datum ein ussa- Datum belegt 
ist (L.s Jahr Ibbisin 16). Dieses Datum ist somit ein 
Doppeldatum. 

16S. ZA NF XV 75. 

16 So T. Jacobsen, AS XI 200 f.—Folgende Reihenfolge 
der Jahresdaten Ibbisins, bei der die wenigen prosopo- 
graphischen Gegebenheiten, die Angabe von Nr. 1774 
iiber die Schaltjahre der vorhergehenden 4 Jahre, und 
die zahlenmifige Verteilung der Urkunden beriicksich- 
tigt sind, méchte ich wenigstens zur Debatte stellen: 
Ibbisin 1-4 = L. 1-4; 5 = L. 6 und 5; 6 = L. 8 und 7; 
7=L.9;8=L.10;9=L, 14; 10=L. 21; 11 =L. 
13; 12 = L. 11; 13 = L. 12; 14=2L.17;15= L. 18; 
16 = L. 22; 17 = L. 20; 18 = L. 24; 19 = nur RIU 
292 I 5-6; 20 = L. 23; 21 = L. 15; 22 = L. 19 und 16. 


sa bad-gal ba-du ts-sa-bi, das ich als 
Ibbisin 8 ansetzen méchte, fast jeglicher Hinweis 
auf Stadte ausserhalb des engen Umkreises von 
Ur auf. Dies zeigt zusammen mit dem Aufhéren 
der Wirtschaftstexte in den Verwaltungszentren 
ausserhalb der Residenz den plotzlichen Macht- 
schwund des Reiches von Ur. Der Text 1421, 
5-7 nennt im Jahre “nachdem Ibbisin, Konig 
von Ur, iiber Susa und Adamdun und das Land 
Awan wie ein Sturm gebriillt, diese an einen Tage 
unterworfen und ihre Herren gefangen wegge- 
fiihrt hat” einen Boten I8bi’erras und “ Leute 
von Isin.”?7 In noch starkerem Mafe muss sich 
die Lage zu ungunsten des Herrn von Ur bis zum 
“ Jahr, nachdem Ibbisin, Kénig von Ur, den gitt- 
lichen Thron fiir Nanna angefertigt hat” ?* ver- 
schoben haben. Denn durch die Tafel 702 wird 
die Abgabe einer grossen Menge von “ Gold, Silber, 
Bronze und Kupfer, dem Gewicht von Gegen- 
stinden, die aus den Gotteshiusern und einzelnen 
Heiligtiimern entnommen worden sind, als Kauf- 
preis fiir Insin” berichtet. Was es mit dem 
“Kaufpreis (ni-S4m-ma) fiir Insin” fiir eine 
Bewandtnis hatte, erfahren wir nicht, aber es ge- 
hort keine Phantasie dazu, die Hingabe gottlichen 
Eigentums zur Befriedigung der Forderungen des 
Rivalen I8bi’erra als Zeichen héchster Bedringnis 
zu werten, auch wenn die Metallabgabe nur dem 
Zweck der Lebensmittelversorgung gedient haben 
sollte.?® 

Anschliessend sei es mir gestattet, Einzelbemer- 
kungen zu den beiden Arbeiten zu machen. Aus 
Raumgriinden mochte ich mich mit Bezug auf die 
Publikation L.s darauf beschrinken, Korrektur- 
vorschlige zu den Indizes zu bringen. 


a. Zu O.: 8. 5°: Die von O. festgestellte Lesung 
von LUGAL, wenn es als Qualititsbezeichnung 
steht, = Saray, lasst sich durch den Wechsel von 
SAR, fiir das auch sonst die Lesung Sarag (s. 
AnOr XXVIII 19) anzunehmen ist, mit LUGAL 
in SRT 6 III 1 und dem Duplikat SRT 7, 11 
stiitzen. 

S. 8: Als Lesung fiir ga- HAR “Kase” ist 
ga-ara zu ermitteln. Die Reihe i-te-er-da™ 


17 L. setzt dieses Jahr als Ibbisin 20 an. Ich méchte 
es als Ibbisin 17 zahlen. 

8 Nach L.s Zaihlung Ibbisin 16. Nach obigen Aus- 
fiihrungen ist es etwa Jahr 22. 

29 An diese Méglichkeit kénnte man wegen UMBS 
XIII 9 denken, das von einem Getreidekauf Ibbisins in 
Isin spricht und die Summe von 20 Talent Silber nennt. 

2°Vgl. SRT 3 III 7 ga-i-ti-ir-da, Variante 
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: ga- HAR (VS II 68, 15-16) und ga-i-ti-ir- 
da: ga-HAR-du3-duj, : ga-HAR-gal- 
gal (VS X 123 III 12-14) ist neben ga-ra-di- 
dfi-la] : ga-ra-gal-gal-l[{a] (VS II 30 Rs. 
2-4) zu stellen. Eine Erklirung fiir den von O. 
beobachteten Ersatz von ga- HAR durch ga ware 
gefunden, wenn an den betreffenden Stellen statt 
ga das schwer davon zu unterscheidende garda 
(= REC 417) = lildu stiinde. Das ist aber an- 
scheinend nicht der Fall. 

S. 11 zu B 1 a: Die Korrektur von 1z-ma8- 
nu-a, das ausser in den von O. genannten Stellen 
noch in TDr 26, 9 zu finden ist, in 1z-ma8- 
du-a ist unzutreffend. Die Verbindung bedeutet 
“Ziege ohne Junges.” Zu nachgesetztem -nu als 
Wortnegation s. AnOr XXVIII 150 mit Anm. 4; 
XXIX 218. 

S. 12 zu B 2c: O. nimmt an einer Reihe von 
Stellen eine syllabische Schreibung ni-im fiir 
sonst durchweg elam(a) zu lesendes NIM} 
“Elam,” “Elamiter” an. An allen Belegen, zu 
denen jetzt noch eine Anzahl aus den neuen 
Texten aus Ur kommen (s. Index S. 86 s. v. 
gin-na) ist jedoch i-im-gin-na(-a) “der 
dahin (oder hierher) gegangen ist” zu lesen. Vgl. 
nur TCL II 5565, 2-4 an-na-tallt-ur-ki8*i 
u, ur-kis*i-ta i-im-gin-na-a “ Annatal 
aus Urki8, nachdem er aus UrkiS hergekommen 
ist” und UET III 1080 Rs. II 4-5 adab*i-ta 
uriki-§é i-im-gin-na “der von Adab nach 
Ur gekommen ist.” 

14%: Zusag = résti “erstklassig” (vgl. noch 
sag = béruw SL 115, 15; A. Salonen, StOr XI? 
14) gehdrt auch sag-tuku. S. gu,y-sag- 
tuku(-a) = alpi asaréditi und e-zé-sag- 
tuku(-a) = séni Sarhati in ZA XXXI 114, 13 
und 15 und OECT VI 86; weiternin-sag-tuku 
als Epitheton Inannas von Uruk (SRT 1 II 17). 
sag-nu-tuku der Wirtschaftstexte ist demnach 
“minderwertig.” Nicht hierher gehért dagegen 
UMBS X* 1 Rs. II 22 4nin-urta maskim- 
kal*-ga-zu sag-zu bi-in-tuku-am, das 
aber eine Bestitigung der spiten Gleichung sag- 
tuku = radbisu in RA XII %5, 49-50 abgibt. 
S. auch noch VS X 200, 36. 


-i-te-; VS X 123 IV 4, SLT 15 VIII 8! und UET III 
1219, 3 schreiben ga-i-ti-ir-da. Ist dieses Wort 
etwa mit i ga-ni-TUR-da in SLTNi 35 I 27 iden- 
tisch? 

** Vielleicht nach Gudea Zyl B IX 23 (s. AnOr XXVIII 
25) eher maSkim-dag-ga-zu “dein Aufpasser, 
der umhereilt ” zu lesen. 


S. 51 zu E 20: Die Schreibungen des “ Um- 
bruchpfluges” TOG.SE-kin und TOG-kin 
lassen sich mit spiterem (*!Sapin)-Su-kin 
(s. B. Landsberger, MSL I 161) verbinden, wenn 
man an das Nebeneinander von 4TUG-nir-da 
(von Fara bis altbabylonisch), 4TOG*e-nir-da 
und ebenfalls schon alt belegtem 48u-nir-da 
denkt. 

S. 53 zu E 2% a: Das von O. erwahnte t-ila 
ist von B. Landsberger in JNES VIII 257% als 
“ Brennholz-Trager” bestimmt worden. Zur Be- 
stitigung verweise ich auf t-il-il-[la-mu] 
= za-bil 1-st, parallel zu a-il-il-la-mu = 2za- 
bil me-e (SBH 57 Rs. 9-13) und i-8é gin-na- 
mu = 8é ana i-si il!-li-ku “der mir zum Brenn- 
holz-(Holen) ging,” parallel zu a-8é gin-na- 
mu “der mir zum Wasser-(Holen) ging” (SBH 
57 Rs. 5-8). S. noch KAR 375 III 63-64 i -il-la 
= na-as 1-si. 

S. 59 zu F 7 a: Zweifel an der Deutung 0O.s, 
der ni-gtg als “material for gug-baskets” ver- 
stehen will, erweckt "'"4*gtg neben gig in 
SRT 1 V 3 und Duplikat HAV 2, 11 und 
nindagyg-gal 2indasji-gal (VS X 124, 15) 
neben gig-galsi-gal (Gudea Zyl A XXVIII 
6) (s. dazu AnOr XXVIII 357). An den ge- 
nannten Stellen handelt es durchweg um eine 
Kuchenart. 


S. 67 zu @ 3 a: Hin gi-gur,-a als kultische 
Ortlichkeit existiert nicht. Es liegt durchweg 
8a-ge-gur;-a (s. zuletzt ZA NF XIII 220) 
vor. Vgl. damit das identische 84-gigs-kara 
= Sagikarrit (s. ZA NF XIV 78). sizkur- 
sizkur-8a4-ge-gur;-a ist eine freiwillige 
zusitzliche Opfergabe. 

S. 70 zu G16 a: Fiir su- NAM ¥? ist, da eine 
Lesung su-bir;*i statt des normalen su-bir, i 
nicht méglich erscheint, das von I. J. Gelb (S. 
267) vorgeschlagene su-sim*i zu akzeptieren. 
Dann ist aber der in G 16 genannte ensi za-ri- 
LUM mit dem Stadtfiirsten za-ri-qiu-wm oder 
za-ri-iqg von Susa (s. AoB I 2°) identisch und 
wenigstens namengleich, wenn nicht personen- — 
gleich, mit dem Stadtfiirsten za-ri-qum von Assur 
(s. AoB I 2).** Dieser Stadtfiirst von Susa (und 
auch der von Assur) ist auf die Regierungszeit 
Bursins festgelegt, in dessen 5. Jahr die Tafel 


*2'Vgl. noch T. Fish, Catalogue of Sumerian Tablets 
in the John Rylands Library 193, 4 za-ri-iq lui-a- 
LAL + RIN*i und dazu S. Smith, Early History of 
Assyria 131; 378 und I. J. Gelb, AJSL LV 69. 
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G 16 datiert ist. Fiir LUM = kim, qum kann 
ich nur auf ©&‘%)e-lam-ma-LUM (Or XLVII 
37, 1-2; UET III 1498 VI 42') fiir #!8e-lam- 
ma-kum verweisen. Vgl. aber LUM = gum. 

S. %1 zu G 20: Dieser Text, der die Fahrt 
eines Schiffes von Umma nach Ur und zuriick 
(i) ummak*i-8é m4 diri-ga) behandelt, wider- 
legt m. E. die geliufige Meinung (s. A. Salonen, 
StOr VIII* 19; XI* 887), dass diri und seine 
akkadische Entsprechung negelpi nur von der 
Fahrt stromabwirts gebraucht werde. Genau wie 
heute wird man auch im Altertum bei stromauf- 
warts gerichteter Fahrt Segel gesetzt haben, wenn 
es die Windverhiltnisse gestatteten, d. h. bei 
Siidostwind. 

S. 86 zu H 24: hé-na-ab-si-mu ist hier 
wie in H 35 und I 48 auf den Adressaten zu 
beziehen: “ Mége er ihm geben!” 

S. 107 zu KK 27 d: Auf Grund von TMHC 
NF I-II 4, 9, das gig-gig-ra-dam zu bieten 
scheint, nimmt O., fiir gi, eine Grundform gir an. 
An der genannten Stelle gehért aber -ra- in die 
vorhergehende Zeile zu itu-NE.NE-gar-ra, 
wie der Vergleich mit TMHC NF I-II 2, 3-4 
zeigt. 

S.126 zu P 5d: Se-burux-kaa-na-ag-ga 
heisst nicht “from the (barley of the) harvest I 
will pay (back the loan),” sondern “das er aus 
der Gerste der (kommenden) Ernte ihm (= dem 
Glaiubiger) darmessen wird.” 

S. 128 zu P 6 a: Die altbabylonische Vokabu- 
larstelle SLT 1 I 5 = II 5 lu-murgu-ba- 
na-a = Sa i-na ta-ba-<as>-ta-ni-su bu-ul-lu-lu 
“der in seinen Exkrementen liegt” ist in OLZ 
1935, 503 behandelt. Ist darnach an den von O. 
genannten Stellen fiir SIG,-na SIG, = murgu 
zu setzen ? 

S. 132 zu S$ 1b: Die Stelle TMHC NF I-II 47, 
10-13 dub-ba-ne-ne ti-gu ba-dé al-pa 
zi-re-dam “ihre (urspriingliche) Tafel ist 
verloren gegangen. Sollte sie gefunden werden, 
wird sie ungiiltig gemacht werden.” Ebenso Or 
XLVIT 411, 7-10, wo t-ul-pa< *u-al-pa zu 
notieren ist. 

8.133 zu 8 3a: KA-nii-na-si “er hat ihm 
sein Wort gegeben” statt des in Wirtschaftstexten 
kaum zu erwartenden ni-na-si< *nu-i-na-si. 

S. 162 zu Noor I a: An der Lesung ab-sin 
ist festzuhalten, da zu CT XV 26, 10 i-lu-bi 
i-lu-gu na-nam ab-sin na-u-tu der 
Paralleltext TCL XV 8, 72 die Variante i-lu-bi 
i-lu-gina-nam4b-si!-inna-wu-tu bietet, 


b. Zu L.: S. 3: a-bum statt a-buzur. 

S. 4: Lies a-na-%i-bi-<4sin>-ta-ak-la-ak-sum. 

S. 5: 78,-me-lum statt ab-me-lum. 

S. 9: Lies 4lamar-ra-i-8a. statt dingir- 
KAL-ra-ni-saz. In diesem interessanten Namen 
ist 4lamar-ra nicht Dativ, sondern Lokativ, 
wie die Parallelen 4nanna-i-Sa¢,* 4nin-gir- 
su-ka-i-Sa, li-a-i-Sa,, lugal-ga-i-Sa, 
(s. S. 11; 12; 19; 23), dingir-g4-i-8a,, 4en- 
lil-la-i-Sa,, é-maha*-i-Sa,, lugala* 
-i-Sas, nin-a-i-Sa, (N. Schneider, Or XXIV 
10; 15; 16; 26; 28; 65) und giri-né-i-Sa, 
zeigen. Letzterer Name, der von L. zum Teil unter 
Abtrennung von giri- als i-li-damiq gelesen wird 
(s. S. 17), ersetzt ebenso wie 4nanSe-i-Sag in 
AOS XXXII 184 den Lokativ durch den Lokativ- 
Terminativ. Der Name 4lamar-ra-i-8a, heisst 
“durch die Schutzgottheit ist er (d.h. der Neu- 
geborene) in Ordnung.” Grammatisch interessant 
ist dabei die Verwendung des Lokativs nach einem 
Substantiv der Personenklasse an Stelle eines 
Komitatives.”° 

S. 10: *bar-4sin-ma-lik statt -ma-ma. 

S. 11: In¢nanna-kam “ Nanna zugehirig” 
ist -kam nicht Wiedergabe von akkadischen eré- 
Sum, sondern das Genetivzeichen -k- nach dem 
vokalischen Auslaut des Gottesnamens ** + enk- 
litische Kopula -am. 

Statt 4nannar-ba-sum lies 4nanna-ma-si. 

S. 12: 48ul-gi-dingir-kalam-ma! statt 
d3u]-gi-dingir-Sa¢-gé. 

8. 13: é-hi-li-a-i-du _ statt é-he-li-a-i-li; 
en-bu-ni; statt en-bizur-ne. 

S. 14: Zu ga-til-e hatte notiert werden kén- 
nen, dass dies Kurzname fiir lugal-ga-til-e- 
ki-aga “der Kénig, der Exvotos liebt” ist. 

Statt gig-par-ki-a méchte ich wegen é- 
mah-ki-duyo lieber gig-pdr-ki-du,9! “das 
gipar, der schéne Ort” lesen. 

8S. 17%: i-ti-ir-da ist kein Personenname, 
sondern ein Milchprodukt. §. dazu oben zu 
0. S. 8. 

Lies Si-da-na-at und Si-e-ni statt IGI-da-na-at 
und igi-e-ni und ergiinze §i-Sar-ra-[at] nach N. 





*8In UET III 1721, 8 vielleicht inanna-i-8a, ge- 
schrieben. 

*4 Diese Schreibung bestitigt die Auffassung, dass 
sumerische Wortzeichen vielfach mit einem gegeniiber 
den iiblichen Lesungen zusitzlichen auslautenden Vokal 
anzusetzen sind. S. AnOr XXVIII 12 ff. 

25S. AnOr XXIX 100f. und 142. 

2° Dieser lautet im Sumerischen nicht dnannar. 
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Schneider, Or XXIII Nr. 2714; J. J. Stamm, 
MVAeG XLIV 77. 

S. 18: ir-ra-ki'-ib-ri statt ir-ra-salim ib-ri, das 
L. im Katalog zu Nr. 33 fragend als “ Irrasalim 
the Hebrew ” versteht. Zu kibri in Personennamen 
vgl. J. J. Stamm, MVAeG XLIV 212 und den 
Mari-Namen kibri-4dagan. 

8. 19: én-bi-tar-re statt li-bi-tar-re. 

S. 23: lugal-tu8-gar-re statt lugal-ku- 
di-ri. 

S. 24: ur'-ti-ra-48 statt ma-ti-ra-as. 

S. 26: mni-sd-mim statt ni-za-nim. Vgl. J. J. 
Stamm, MVAeG XLIV 272 ™ini-sa-ni-tum. 

S. 2%: Sar-ru-si-ta-bat statt sar-ru-zu-da-bat. 

S. 29: Lies wohl su-DUR!.KIB = éu-naran 
(s. dazu ZA NF XI 69f.). 


S. 38: Der in spaterer Zeit anscheinend ver- 
schollene Gottesname ist wohl 4MUS.IR.HA. 
GESTIN.BALAG.DU. Vgl. dazu A. Deimel, 
SF 3 = VAT 12760 Rs. I 19 4MUS.IR.HA. 
GESTIN.BALAG.x; MBI115=—V14= VII5 
4MUS.IR.HA!.GESTIN.BALAG; TCL XV 10, 
352 4MUS.IR.HA.TIN.BALAG. 

S. 49: Der Flussname lautet ‘;kun-zi-da- 
lugal-bi-gim-gin. Vgl.i,ig-gim-gin 
“wie ein Lowe eilend” (SLT 214 V 2 = 216 VI 
20 = 232, 5) und gi-ig-gim-gin “am Ufer 
des (Kanals) ‘Wie ein Lowe eilend’” (RTC 91 
III 12). 


A. FALKENSTEIN 


HEIDELBERG 
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The Alphabet. A Key to the History of Mankind. By 
Davip Dirincer. Foreword by Sir ELLIs MINNs. 
Second, revised edition. Pp. 607, 256 figures in text. 
New York: PHILOSOPHICAL LipRARY, [1951]. $12.00. 
The edition of 1948 was reviewed in the JOURNAL 
LXIX, 92-94. 


Arrest and Movement: An Essay on Space and Time 
in the Representational Art of the Ancient Near 
East. By H. A. GROENEWEGEN-FRANKFORT. Pp. 
xxiv + 222, 94 plates. Chicago: UNIVERSITY OF 
CuIcAGO PrREss, 1951. A study of the eccentricities 
of spatial rendering in Near Eastern works of art in 
the light of the broad historical background of the 
periods from which they come. 

Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings: A Recon- 

struction of the Chronology of the Kingdoms of 

Israel and Judah. By EpwIn R. THIELE. Pp. xxi + 

298. Chicago: UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press, 1951. 

A detailed study—with numerous charts and tables 

—of the chronology of the Hebrew monarchies of 

Israel and Judah, and conclusions which point in 

the direction of accuracy on the part of the Hebrew 

historians. 

Essays and Studies Presented to Stanley Arthur Cook 
in Celebration of his Seventy-fifth Birthday. Edited 
by D. Winton THoMAs. Pp. ix +123. London: 
TAYLOR’S ForeIGN Press, 1950. Twelve essays 
offered the late Professor Cook by members of the 
faculties of Divinity and Oriental Languages in the 
University of Cambridge and a select bibliography 
of his writings compiled by the editor. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery. Volume 
1: The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary. Edited by MILLAR Burrows, with the 
assistance of JoHN C. TREVER and WILLIAM H. 
BROWNLEE. Pp. xxiii, 61 plates. New Haven: THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 1950. 
The scientific publication in facsimile of a part of 
a collection of manuscripts discovered in Palestine 
in 1947. 

The Near East and the Great Powers. Edited by RicHarp 
N. Frye. Pp. viii+ 214. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
VARD UNIVERSITY PREss, 1951. Papers and remarks 
by participants in a conference on the subject of the 
title of this volume held at Harvard on August 7-9, 
1950. 

Near Eastern Culture and Society: A Symposium on 
the Meeting of East and West. Edited by T. CUYLER 
Youne. Pp. x + 250, 25 illustrations. Princeton: 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PrREss, 1951. The substance 
of the papers read at a conference held during 
Princeton’s bicentennial celebration in March 1947. 

Jaiminiya Brahmana of the Samaveda: II.1-80 (G@ava- 
mayana). Edited by Shri LoKEsH CHANpRA. (Saras- 
vati Vihara Series, vol. 21.) Pp. xxviii + 106. 
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Nagpur: INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF INDIAN CUL- 
TURE, 1950. Continues the publication begun by 
Raghu Vira in 1937. Provided with critical and 
exegetical commentary and an introduction on MS 
sources, previous partial publications, grammatical 
and lexical points, etc. 

Studies on the Sdmaveda, Part I. By BAREND FADDEGON. 
(Verhandelingen der koninklijke Nederlandse Akade- 
mie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Lett., N. R., Deel 
LVII, No. 1.) Pp. 83. Amsterdam, 1951. A study 
of the musical system of this Veda. 

The Rgvidhina. English translation with an introducticn 
and notes. By J. GonpA. Pp. 132. Utrecht: N. V. A. 
OOSTHOEK’sS UITGEVERS MiJ., 1951. This text sets 
forth the magic results to be gained by reciting 
the various hymns and verses of the Rgveda. By 
an unaccountable mistake the text edition of Rudolf 
Meyer was placed under the rubric “ Phonetic trea- 
tises belonging to Rigveda ” by Emeneau in A Union 
List of Printed Indic Texts and Translations in 
American Libraries, items 54-55. 

Notes on Brahman. By J. Gonna. Pp. 89. Utrecht: J. L. 
BEYERS, 1950. The most recent discussions of this 
difficult word are this brochure by Gonda and 
Renou’s article in Journal asiatique CCXXXVII 
(1949), 7 ff. 

Remarks on Similes in Sanskrit Literature. By J.Gonpa. 
(Orientalia Rheno-traiectina, 1.) Pp. vii+ 12l. 
Leiden: E. J. Britt, 1949. A stylistic study of 
similes. The author continues to set forth his thesis 
that “‘ figures of speech’ . .. intensify the magic 
power or religious value of the text, have a hallowing 
effect” and are “highly instrumental in making 
[the Vedic language] answer its purpose” (p. 3), 
and that alamkdra originally meant “ rendering 
suitable for its purpose.” 

Remarks on the Sanskrit Passive. By J. GonpA, (Orien- 
talia Rheno-traiectina, 4.) Pp. 108. Leiden: E. J. 
BRILL, 1951. 


La place de la particule négative na dans la phrase en 
vieil indien. By J. Gonna. (Orientalia Rheno-traiec- 
tina, 6.) Pp. 71. Leiden: E. J. Brixz, 1951. 


Buddhism: its essence and development. By Epwarp 
ConzE. Pp. 212 + [12], 1 folded table. New York: 
PHILOSOPHICAL Liprary, [1951]. American edition 
of a book published in Great Britain by Bruno 
Cassirer, Oxford. 


Das Seelenproblem in dlteren Buddhismus. By HERBERT 
GUNTHER. Pp. 157. Konstanz: CurT WELLER 
VERLAG, 1949. 


Khotanese Buddhist Texts. By H. W. Battey. (Cam- 
bridge Oriental Series, No. 3.) Pp. ix +157. 
London: TAyYLor’s ForeIegN Press, 1951. Tran- 
scription of 35 texts in the Iranian language of 
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Khotan. Translation and commentary are promised 
in a subsequent volume. 

The Problem of Sanskrit Teaching. By GANESH SHRIPAD 
(BALASHASTRI) HUPARIKAR. Pp. 36 + 702. Kolha- 
pur, India: THE BHARAT BooK-STAtt, 1949. The 
direct method in Sanskrit, based on a combination 
of old-style Hindu and modern Western methods, 
with discussion of the deeper implications, 

Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches. Band IV. By O. 
FRANKE. Pp. 595. Berlin: Dr GRUYTER AND Co., 
1951, This continuation of a well-known history 
deals with the period between the fall of T‘ang and 
the rise of Ming. 

Early Chinese Coinage. By Wana Yt-cu‘van. (Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, No, 122.) Pp. 254, 


55 plates. New York: AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
Society, 1951. Monograph prepared on the basis of 
the collection of Chinese coins in the Museum of the 
American Numismatic Society, supplemented by in- 
formation gathered from previously published coin 
catalogues. This valuable study includes a discussion 
of commerce in ancient China, i.e. chiefly from the 
Chou period. 


Een Gedrocht en Toch de Volmaakte Mens. De Javaanse 
Suluk Gatolotjo, witgegeven, vertaald en toegelicht. 
By Pu. VAN AKKEREN. Pp. 161 + 28. ’s-Gravenhage: 
UITGEVERIJ “ EXCELSIOR,” 1951. Study of an Islamic 
mystic document which gives some insight into 
certain tensions in the Corpus Islamicum and into 
peculiarities of Javanese mysticism. 


_ 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


WESTERN BRANCH 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


November 24, 1951 


The Western Branch of the American Oriental 
Society held its first annual meeting on November 
24, 1951 at the University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

The following members of the Society attended 
the meeting: 


W. Bingham F. D. Lessing 
P. A. Boodberg F. K, Li 

D. Mackenzie Brown E. M. Loeb 

C. L. Chang H. L. F. Lutz 
Y. R. Chao O. J. Maenchen 


S. H. Chen 
Helen Craig 
Albert Dien 

M. B. Emeneau 


D. G. Mandelbaum 
Richard J. Miller 
Roy A. Miller 

S. W. Nakamura 


W. J. Fischel N. N. Poppe 
H. H. Frankel Dianne E. Reinle 
G. E. Gibson M. C, Rogers 
C. S. Goodrich E, H. Schafer 


Elizabeth Selden 
Robert Shafer 

D. H. Shively 
W. W. Smith, Jr. 


G. M. Grosjean, Jr. 
Mary R. Haas 
C. E, Hamilton 
Elizabeth Huff 


R. G. Irwin Frederic Spiegelberg 
S. Kassatkin Judith Tyberg 
H. T. Kim T. L. Yuan 


The meeting opened at 9:00 a.m. in Room 159 
of the Forestry Building, with President Henry 


L. F. Lutz presiding. The following papers were 
read : 


Roy A. Miller, University of California: The Textual 
Criticism of Analects 9. 8, 

Judith Tyberg, American Academy of Asian Studies: 
Sri Aurobindo’s Interpretation of the Vedas 

Walter J. Fischel, University of California: Ibn- 
Khaldin and Josippon 


At 10:00 a. M. an address of welcome on behalf 
of the University of California was given by Vice- 
President Baldwin M. Woods. The morning ses- 
sion was completed by the reading of the following 
papers: 


Shih-hsiang Chen, University of California: Some 
New Light on Lao-tzu from the Tun-huang Manuscripts 

David G, Mandelbaum, University of California: Caste 
in Ceylon 

Edwin M. Loeb, University of California: The Func- 
tion of Proverbs in the Intellectual Development of the 
Peoples of Africa and the Far East 

Fang-kuei Li, University of Washington: On Po- 
ch‘an-pu or Po-ch‘e-pu, an Important Figure in the 
Sino-Tibetan Treaty of 822 

Donald H. Shively, University of California: Political 
Satire in Chikamatsu’s Plays 

Mary R. Haas, University of California: The Thai 
Dictionary Project 


The business meeting was held at 1:30 P.M., 
following a luncheon at the Faculty Club presented 
with the compliments of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The Secretary-Treasurer presented the fol- 
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lowing financial report, which was audited and 
approved by Fang-kuei Li and Frederic Spiegel- 
berg, these members having been appointed as 
Auditing Committee by the President: 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE WESTERN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, NOVEMBER 24, 1951 


Receipts: 


Annual appropriation from the American Ori- 
ental Society 


Expenditures: 
Bank account charge 
Stamps and mailing 
Room rental 
Mimeographing 
Miscellaneous supplies 


Balance on hand this date 


Respectfully submitted 
Epwarp H, ScHAFER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 


FANG-KUEI LI 
FREDERIC SPIEGELBERG 


This report was approved. Thereafter the fol- 
lowing report of the Resolutions Committee was 
adopted : 


The Resolutions Committee unanimously recom- 
mends that the following resolutions be adopted: 


(1) That the Western Branch of the American Ori- 
ental Society express its gratitude to the University of 
California for the hospitality afforded us on this campus 
today, and for the luncheon given for the members of 
the Society and their guests. 
¢ (2) That the Western Branch of the American 
Oriental Society give thanks in particular to Vice- 
President Baldwin M. Woods for making various ar- 
rangements and assisting us in a number of ways, and 
that the Secretary be instructed to express our gratitude 
in a letter to Dr. Woods. 


ELIZABETH HUFF 
Mary R. HAAs 
Hans H, FRANKEL 


The following members were elected as a Nomi- 
nating Committee, to present nominees for officers 
of the Western Branch to the membership at the 
next meeting of the Branch: Fang-kuei Li, Eliza- 
beth Huff, George E. Gibson, Richard C. Rudolph. 
The Executive Com1u:ittee was instructed to sched- 


ule a meeting of the Branch during the Spring 
of 1952, approximately one week before or after 
the annual meeting of the parent Society. 

The afternoon session opened at 2:00 Pp. M. with 
the presidential address. The paper of President 
Lutz was entitled “On the Meaning of Amurru 
and Mar-tu.” Thereafter the following papers were 
read : 


Peter A. Boodberg, University of California: Some 
Problems in Proto-Bulgarian 

Frederic Spiegelberg, Stanford University: The Reve- 
lation of Evil, Translation of an Ancient Tibetan Text, 
sDigs bshags, ascribed to Nagarjuna 

Yuen Ren Chao, University of California: The Gram- 
matical Structure of Words about Plants in Colloquial 
Chinese 

Murray B. Emeneau, University of California: 
Krishna, Wielder of the Composite Bow 

T. L. Yuan, Stanford University: The Beginnings of 
Library Technique in China 

George E. Gibson, University of California: Zodiacal 
Symbolism in the Vedas 

Nicholas N. Poppe, University of Washington: The 
Present Stage of Mongolian Comparative Linguistics 

Hans H. Frankel, University of California: The Plum 
Tree in Chinese Poetry 

Erwin Reifler, University of Washington: Another 
Pious Interpretative Fraud in the 7’so chuan (read by 
title only) 

Richard G. Irwin, University of California: 
Fryer and the Modernization of China 


John 


Following the adjournment of the afternoon 
session, the subscription dinner was served at the 
College Women’s Club, after which a scene from 
a Chinese musical drama was presented by a group 
of members: 


T‘ang Hsien-tsu (1550-1616), The Peony Pavilion 
(Mu-tan t‘ing) 
Introductory Remarks ......Chen Shih-hsiang 
Tu Li-niang, a young lady ...Chang Ch‘ung-ho 
Chinese horizontal flute (tt) . .Li Fang-kuei 


Throughout the meeting, the following exhi- 
bitions were available to members: 

(1) Selections from Far Eastern, Near Eastern, 
and Indic Materials of the University Library; 

(2) Selection of early Chinese and Japanese 
wood-block editions from the East Asiatic Library; 

(3) Rubbings from ancient Chinese stones and 
bronzes in the University Art Gallery; 

(4) Display of Oriental artifacts, mainly Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian, in the Anthropological 
Museum. 








